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51> Again we give up a large portion of our sheet 
to arecord of things belonging to one of the most ex- | 
traordinary events that ever happened; the decease of | 
two wonderfully constituted, illustrious and venera-| 


ble men on the same day—the fiftieth anniversary of 
the’ great deed which they performed; the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of a nation, which, by the 
blessing of Divine Provipenct, and the intelligence 
of the people, promises to become the greatest that 
the world ever yet contained. We would not speak 
wildly or without thought—but, if the citizens of 
these states remain united, as they now are, if reason 
shall combat and put down error, as it haty done 
herctofure—if the mind remains free and the person 
sacred, as it is, who shall limit the influence 
or ¢aleulate the moral and physical power of the 





mighty people that we must be? Apams and Jerrsr | 


son lived to see the work which, when men, they 
plannedvand perfected—to behold two millions grow 
into twelve millions—to witness the advance of a 
childlike nation, to the vigor and elasticity of yours; 
and we trust it will be allotted to many now living, 
(though many of us will, like the patriarchs who 
have gone before us, be numbered with the dead), to 
glory in the pride of the MANHOOD of these states: 
notto do wrong, or suffer wrong,-—but to stand as a 


bulwark against despotism, and to become an arbiter 


as tothe ricurs or MAN, the asylum of oppressed hu- 
manity, “the home of the free,” the seat of intelli- 
gence, and the resting place of TRUTH. 

As the fourth of July will never be remembered 
without calling to mind the strange things we have 
witnessed, we shall yet give up much room to a no- 
tice of the facts and proceedings belonging to the 
decease of ApAms and Jerrerson; believing that no 
part of our work will be hereafter more often refer- 
red to: and here, in passing, it may be well to observe, 
that, on Thursday last, the procession and ceremonies 
had in Baltimore will never be erased from the minds 
of those who beheld them while memory holds her 
seatinthem. They were magnificent and affecting— 
sublime and solemn. The /ast survivor of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the hero of the “Cowpens,” 
the veteran and venerable Howarp, and the defender 
of “Mud Fort,” gen. Switn, had conspicuous stations 
in them—and to see three such together, was worth a 
day’s journey. Though it is probable that not less 
than 40,000 persons were assembled on this occasion, 
as citizens or spectators, the most profound order 
was observed; and the whole was conducted with the 
dignity of thinking freemen. But we shall givea full 
description of this affair in ournext. It reflects ho- 
nor on the nation, being, in truth, a national concern. 





GEORGIA AND THE CHEROKEES. A new subject of 
controversy has risen between Georgia and the In- 
dians. Mr. Fulton, civil engineer of the state, has 
been forbidden to make his topographieal surveys 
within the Cherokee territory. There is a long cor- 
respondence respecting this affair in the Georgia 
Journal, of the 4th inst. The following, perhaps, 
may give a sufficiently distinct view of it: 


Mr. Wilson Lumpkin, in a letter to gov. Troup, af- 
ter giving some particulars of his journey into the 
Cherokee country, says— 

The Indians have upon all occasions since we en- 
tered the Cherokee country, treated ws respectfully 
and friendly. F 
Vom MXY ——-%4, 
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Nevertheless the principal rulers of the nation 
protest against our right, to make the surveys and ex” 
aminations required by the acts of the legislature of 
Georgia, without the consent of the Cherokee nation. 
And they have exercised all their ingenuity to place 
me, (and my government through me), in the degrad- 
ed situation of an humble petitioner to the Cherokee 
sovereignty. But I think I have understood my duty, 
and trust I have and shall perform it to the satisfac- 
tion of you ana the people of Georgia. 

Mr. L. called upon Hicks, the principal chief, and 
stated the nature of his business. They parted “in 
good humor and friendship,” but the latter would not 
‘approbate the making of the survey, apd soon after 
sent the following note to Mr. L. 

Fortville, June 6th, 1826. 

Gentlemen—! have now the opportunity to inform 
you, that what you rentesented to me to be the ob- 
ject of your mission when oassing by here. The 
sybstanee of which has been communicated to the 
undersigned members of our committcs 22d council, 
and you must have, no doubt, anticipated, on leaving 
the state of Georgia, that we would not approve o. 
the measures adopted by the legislature of that state, 
which were committed to your charge, to exercise 
the duties for taking the levels through the Cherokee 
nation, for the object of a canal, or making surveys 
for railroads. And in presenting our objections to 


jthe exercise of the duties which you have been re- 


quired to perform within our acknowledged limits, on 
which we enjoy our privileges—under existing trea- 
ties with the United States. We do itin friendship 
and good will towards you. Nor can we refer you 
to communicate the object of your mission to our 





‘ble tothem. And we are sure we speak the senti- 

‘ments of our council. 

| We remain your friends and brothers, 

Cuances Re Hicgs, 
And Sve Indians. 

|Messrs. Wilson Lumpkin and 

Hamilton Fulton. 

To which Mr. Lampkin replied as follows—under 
date Cherokee agency, 9th June, and addressed to 
Mr. Charles R. Hicks: : 

Sir: Mr. Fulton and myself happened to be at this 
place when your communication to us reached col. 
Montgomery. He politely submitted the same to our 
perusal. From inclination, as well asa sense of duty, 
I fee] indisposed toenter into any investigation with 
you at this time, in regard tothe rights of Georgia or 
the Cherokge nation. Suffice it to say, 1 consider all 
treaties constitutionally formed by the United States, 
the supreme laws of the land; and that I shall not, 
(knowingly), either as an individual, or agent of my 
government, violate those laws. [know my duty and 
intend to perform it. 

Very respectfully, yoar friend and brother, 

Wuson Lumpain. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, Gwinnett co. June 25, 1826, 
His excellency, G. M. Troup: 

Dear sik: In the last letter I hed the honor of ad- 
dressing to you, I mentioned that the principal and 
some other chiefs of the Cherokee nation, had writ- 
ten a letter addressed to Mr. Lumpkin and myself, 
objecting to the prosecution of the survey through 
itheir country, but (rat it was omr determayation go 





general council, as we beljeve it would not be agreea~ 
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proceed with the survey, unless further steps were 
taken to preventit. Mr. Lumpkin left me on his re- 
turn Kome.on Wednesday, the 14th instant, on which 
day 1 proceeded to make a more minute examination 
of the main ridge, but did not succeed in finding a fa- 
vorable situation for crossing it until Friday evening. 
On Saturday I began the survey, and was very much 
pleased with the result. On Sunday morning, two 
indians, accompanied by Mr. Charles R. Hick’s son, 
_ as their interpreter, called at the camp and informed 
me his father had sent orders for me to pack up my 
things and move off. I enquired if they had any writ 
ten orders from Mr. Hicks to that effect, to which 
they replied in the negative. On receiving this an- 
awer, I proposed accompanying them to Mr. Hicks’s 
house, to know more particularly what were his in- 


tentions; to which they assented. On arriving at his | 


house, after some preliminary conversation, he in- 
formed me that he considered the letter he had for- 
warded to us would have been sufficient to prevent 
me from going on with the survey, and unless J de- 
sisted from making the survey, he would order out 
men to take the instruments from me, as he was re- 
solved to act agreeably to the will of the council; and 
that, without an order from the secretary of war, 
they would not permit any surysys to be made with- 
in their boundary. As Iwas very desirous of obtain- 
ing as many facts 23 possible while in the country, 
I made sever2; propositions to him to allow me to 
go on with the survey, until he received a letter 
which Mr. Lumpkin had written to him from the 
agency, and a communication which colonel Mont- 
gomery would probably make to him on the subject. 
He stated to me, there was nothing these gentlemen 
could say that would induce him to alier his deter- 
mination. I likewise proposed to him to allow, me to 
go on with the survey, for a few days, until f could 
receive further instructions from your excellency, or 
some of the gentlemen of the board of public works, 
but all to no purpose. In the course of conversation 
with him, I stated, that the survey of a road or canal 
through the nation, was not calculated to injure it, 
orany of the individuals composing it, but might 
tend very much to their advantage. He remained, 
however, quite inflexible. Itherefore concluded it 
would be most advisable to withdraw from the nation, 
and commence the survey from the Chatahouchie to 
the interior of the state, until I should hear from 
you. If you are of opinion I should still proceed 
with the survey towards the Tennessee river, I shall 
immediately do so, whatever may be the conse- 
quences. If I had not been fearful of going beyond 
your wishes, I certainly should not have abandoned 
the survey until they had compelled me todo so by 
force. I must do Mr. Hicks the justice to say, he oi- 
fered no personal insult, nor held out any other 
threat than the one abovementioned of depriving me 
of my instruments. He gave me a copy of the reso- 
‘Jution of the council, and a note to the following ef- 
fect: 
June, 6th, 1826. 

Mr. H. Fulton: You are requested to desist imme- 
diately in making any surveys and taking any levels 
through the Cherokee nation, as bofore expressed. 

Cu. R Hicks. 

Mr. Lumpkin informed s»ge he would forward you 
a copy of the letter from fi. council, which | pre- 
sume you have received betore this time. 

On my return to the Chatahouchie, I met Mr. Bur- 
ritt near the High Tower river, and from him received 
your letter of the 14th instant. 1 shall use every ex- 
ertion inmy power to meet the commissioners at 
fort Mitchell on the day appointed, if it is atall possi- 
ble. It may be proper to mention, that in the con- 
versation Il had with Mr. Hicks, he informed me that 
the council had resolved to oppose the running of 
the state fine within their boundary, and that they 





jhad people on the watch to prevent it I explained 
ito himthe absolute necessity there was of running, 
Note the whole distance from Uchee creek to 
NicBajack, before the limits of the states of Alata- 
‘ma and Georgia could be determined, but whether 
it had any effect on him I} think is doubtful. I shall 
be in the neighborhood of Gates ferry on the Cha- 
tahouchie, in this county, until I proceed to fort 
Mitchell. Ihave some idea of descending the river 
in acanoe to the fort. 


| I have the honor to remain, your excellency’s 
‘most obedient servant, Lfaminton FuLton. 


50 7>There is a report that gov. Troup has order- 
ed out adetachment of the militia of Georgia to pro- 
fect the engiueers and surveyors in performing the 
|task assigned them: but this is not probable. The 


iright ofthe Cherokees to the soil that they inhabit is 
/hot in question, and they may refuse liberty to sur- 
vey it, if they please, though we should think it im- 
politic for them todo so. But as the United States 
have always, by treaty or otherwise, asked for and ob- 
tained such liberties of every tribe of Indians with 
whom we have had any relations of the sort, it would 
seem that Georgia ought to act with like gentleness, 
and so obtain a grant of that which it is true, powe) 
may command but right would solicit—and, if solicit- 
ed, We must think, would not be refused. The Cherc- 
kees, cousiderably advanced in civilized life, are 
pertinacious on oue point—that they wiil not sell their 
lands; and we cannot blame them for it. Their 


jealousy, however, in the present instance, is ex- 
treme. 


IsLANDS IN THE PaciFic. Official. U. S. ship Pea- 
cock, Caliao Roads, March 138, 1826. 

Sik: The enclosed memorandum fixes, to a degree 
of certainty, the latitude and longitude of certain is- 
ands in the Pacific ocean, (which, if before discov- 
ered, are not generally known, or laid down in the 
charts in general use). Deeming this imformation 
unportant to navigators generally, but more particu- 
larly to our enterprising countrymen engaged in the 
south-sea whale fishery, itis submitted for your fur- 
ther disposal. 

1 have the honor to be, &e. &ce. 


THos. ap Caressy JONES, captain. 
Hon. S. L. Southard, sec’y navy. 





Malden island, s. w. point, 3 deg. 594 s. longitude 
155 deg. 00 min. by five chronometers; determin- 
ed by captain lord Byron, in the British frigate 
Blonde; and-not being laid down on any of the 
charts in the ship, was presumed to be a new Gis- 
covery. 

Starbuck Island, latitude 5 deg. 584 min. s.; longitude 
155 deg. 5S min. w.; had been seen before, but its 
position now certain. 

| Mante island, lat. 20 deg. 8 min. 46 sec. s.; longitude 

| 157 deg. 18 min w. 

Capt Worih, of a Nantucket ship, discovered, on 
the 24th of March, 1824, an island, on his passage 
from New-Albion to Valparaiso, in latitude 23 deg. 
57 min. s.; longitude, 131 deg. 5 min. w. Itisa 
sandy low isiand, covered with trees, with a dan- 


| gerous reef extending five to seven miles from it: 
| he called it Oeno. 











| Coneress. A listof.the names of the members of 

the present congress has been published among the 
documents, shewing also the places of their nativi- 
ty—a ‘practice more honored in the breach than 
the observance”— the following summary statement, 
however, may not be devoid of interest. 


Maine—7 representatives; 4 natives of the state, 2, 


(Messrs. Lincoln and Sprague), of Massachusetts, 


aud 1, (Mr, Burleigh), of New Hampshire. 
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New Hampchire—6; five natives, 1 (Mr. Whipple) of 
Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts—13; all natives, except Mr. Webster, 
of N. Hampshire. 

Rhode Island—2; Mr. Pearce, native, Mr. Burgess, 
bern in Massachusetts. 

Connecticusd—6; all natives. 

Vermont—5; Messrs. Bradley and Wales, natives; 
Messrs. Mallary, Mattocks and Meech, Con. 

New York—34; 19 natives; Messrs. Adams, Fos- 
dick, Marvin, Porter, Storrs, Strong, of Con. Messrs. 
Ashley and Whittemore, of N.H. Mr. Cambreleng, 
of N. C. Messrs. Badger, Hayden, Kellogg, and Mar- 
tindale, Mass. Mr. Rose, Va. Mr. Angel, R. I. 

New Jersey—6; all natives. 

Pennsylvania—26; 23 natives; Messrs. Miner and 
Sil, of Con. Mr. Wurts, N. J. 

Delaware—1; native. 

Maryland—9; 8 natives; Mr. Little, of Pa. 

Virginia—22; 19 natives; Mr. Floyd, of Ken. Mr. 
Armstrong, of Ireland, Mr. Jobnson, of N. Y. 

Worth Carolina—13; 11 natives; Messrs. Conner 
and Long, Va. 

South Carolina—9; 7 natives; Mr. Tucker, N. C. 
Mr. McDuflie, Geo. 

Georgia—7; 3 natives; Messrs. Forsyth, Haynes 
and Thompson, of Va Mr. Cary, Md. 

Kentucky—12; 4 natives—viz: Messrs. Henry, Le- 
compte, Wickliffe and Young. All the rest Virginia. 

Tennessee—9, one native; Mr. Blair; Messrs. Alex. 
ander, Allen, Cocke, Houston, Marable, Mitchell, 
Va. Mr. Isaacs, Pa. Mr. Polk, N. C. 

Ohio—14; not one native; Messrs. Bartley, Find- 
lay, Sloane, Thompson, Vance and Woeds, Pa. Mr. 
Campbell, Va. Mr. Jennings, N. J. Mr. McLean, Ky. 
Messrs. Beecher, Wright and Whittlesey, Con. and 
Mr. Vinton, Mass. 

Louisiana—3; not one native; Mr. Brent, Md. Mr. 
Gurley, Con. and Mr. Livingston, N. Y. 

Mississippi— 1; Mr. Rankin, (dec.) Pa. 

Indiana—3; Mr. Boon, N. C. Messrs. Jennings and 
Test, N. J. 

Iilinois—1; Mr. Cook, Ky. 

Alabama—3; Messrs. McKee and Owen, Va. Mr. 
Moore, N. C. 

- Missouri—1; Mr. Scott, Md. 


The whole number of members are 213—of whom 
4 are natives of Maine, 11 of New Hampshire, 21 of 
Massachusetts, 2 of Rhode Island, 22 of Connecticut, 
2 of Vermont, 21 of New York, 10 of New Jersey, 
$2 of Pennsylvania, 1 of Delaware, 11 of Maryland, 
42 of Virginia, 15 of North Carolina, 8 of South Ca- 
rolina, 4 of Georgia, 8 of Kentucky, 2 of Tennessee 
and 1 of Ireland. There being only one of foreign 
birth, a representative from Virginia. 

Post orrices. By an authentic list just published, | 
it appears, that the extremely large number of four 
fundred and seventy-three new post-oflices have been 
established since the first of January last. 





Episcopa CLERGYMEN inthe United States. The 


principal fluctuations, and the most striking instances ; 


of rapid growth may be discovered by the following 
table. 


1789. 1814. 1826. 
New England, 24 53 95 
New York, 33 53-107 
Pennsylvania, 18 21 44 
Maryland, 13 24 54 
Virginia, 62 — 37 
South Carolina, il 13 37 


Making allowances for the imperfect returns, in 
the earlier periods of our ecclesiastical organization, 
it may not be far from the truth to estimate the num- 


West Inpia Staverny. The Jamaica Advertiser of 
the 7th ult. states, that a slave was tried and con- 
victed of stealing an ass, and selling the same for 
nine pounds currency, for which offence ‘(horrible 
to relate)” he was sentenced to receive 50 lashes on 
the public parade. In England, the editor quaintly 
observes, he would ‘‘only have been sentenced to be 
hung by the neck until he was dead.” Another ne- 
gro slave, convicted of stealing the key of Mr. Pin- 
tos’ iron chest, was sentenced to two months con- 
finement. Verily, in the midst of slavery, punish- 
ments for crimes are notso very terrible.—WN. Y. Adv. 





ANCIENT NAMES. The New York Literary Gazette 
contains the following gleanings from Mr. Moulton’s 
history of New York—a work, says the Gazette, 
which every man in New York ought to possess: 

The Hudson river was called by the Dutch the 
‘‘Groote river,” the Great river. Its Indian name 
was Cohohatasea. 

Schenectady, (Skaghneghtady), signifies the other 
side of the pine. 

The East river, (as it is now called), was named by 
Adrian Blok, the ‘Helle gadt river:” helle gadt means 
hellish hole—the worthy old Hollander must have been 
out of temper when he sailed up the sound. 

Governor’s island was called by the Indians Pag- 
gank.”” The Dutch called it Noolen Eylundt, from 
the nuts found on it. 

Long island was called by the Indians Sewanhacky, 
or the island of shells. 

The Housatonic river was named by captain Blok, 
‘‘Roodenbergh river;” or the river of the red moun- 
tain. 

Rhode island was named by the Dutch, Rood 
Eylandt, the red island. 

The Mohawk, (Mohoct), river means the river of 
blood, (Indian). 

Massachusetts, (Mais-schuseag), means “the coun- 
try on this side of the hills.” 

Haverstraw means “‘oat straw;” Claverack, ‘Clo- 
verreach;”’ and Kinderhook, ‘‘children’s corner.” 

Schuylkill means “the hidden creek.”” Saybrook, 
(in Connecticut), was founded by the’ Viscount Say 
and the lord Brook of Warwick, and it is a com- 
pound oftheir family names. 





Names. The following whimsical circumstance 
and peculiar coincidence, it is said, actually took 
place some time since. A boat navigating the Ohio 
river was hailed by another boat, when the following 
conversation ensued: ‘What boat is that?” “The 
Cherrystone.””. “Whence came you?” “From Red- 
stone”? “Where are you bound to?” ‘Limestone.’ 
*‘Who is your captain?” “Thomas Stone” ‘What 
are you loaded with?” ‘*Millstones and grindstones,” 
“You are a hard set, fo be sure: take care you don’t 
go to the bottom. Farewell.” 

THE BANK OF THE U. s. has declared a dividend of 
three per cent. for the last six months. 





Toasrs. The following are all copied from one 
Richmond paper. In hastily looking over it, some of 
them attracted attention, and a peculiar feeling ge- 
nerally manifested in them, induced me to the setec- 
tion. A number of other toasts, directly approba- 
tory of the distinguished persons to whom they chief- 
ly allude, were druvk, and Mr. Clay was also warm- 
ly toasted and roasted by different persons—the com- 
mon opinion, however, as expressed at the different 
parties, was favorable to Mr. Crawford, who receiv. 
ed unqualified approbation atthe most of them. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson: his name is a terror to the 
ins; the pride of the outs. 

Andrew Jackson: ‘‘A marvellous proper man” in 





ter of clergymen in 1790, at about 200. 


| his proper place. 
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John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson—may 
the 4th March 1829, find them both in private life. 

Between tweedle dun and tweedle dee: John the 
son of John, and not Jack’s-son. 

The next presidential election: Let priaciples, not 
men, be the watch word. 

Andrew Jackson, the Warrior. 

Andrew Jackson and John Q@ Adams! A choice of 
evils;—may Virginia so choose, as to advance her 
principles! i 

A suspension of opinion as to the choice of our 
next president: Let us be governed by circumstan- 
ces, and go for principles, not men. 

The next presidert: In escaping Sceylla, let us not 
hit upon Charybdis. The valor of a general js not 
always proof of capacity and respect for civil autttority. 

Politicians by trade— 

What one rogue loses t’other wins, 
Both are birds o° thte same feather; 
Here’s d——n the outs and d——n the ins, 
And d——n them altogether. 

5: The annexed toast is of a different character. 
It refers to the past—and though a ‘cold’? compli- 
ment to the principles of our system of government, 
is one that we may reflect upon with honest pride 
It assures us, that, neither of the then supposed to be 
four surviving chiefs who had presided over the af- 
fairs of this great and growing nation, had “feather- 
ed his nest” by public depredations. We would that 
they had all been rich—but not so from the public 
treasury. Their example is precious! and the pri: 
vate inconveniences which they may have suffered, 
are as nothing to 1— 

Our late clrief magistrates—the venerable Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe! Poverty has set her 
seal to the purity of their administrations. °Tis a 
bright jewel, though acold one. 3 guns—3 cheers 

Sin Pitre Francis. The following letter, writ- 
ten by sir Philip Francis to major Cartwright, on his 
application to him to attend a select meeting of friends 
to a constitutional reform in parliament, is thought to 
be more in the style and spirit of Junius, than any for- 
mer specimen. The letter is extracted from the 
life and correspondence of major Cartwright, just pub- 
lished: 

“Dear sir—My resolution, on the subject of your 
kind letter received yesterday, was founded on expe- 
ence, and taken with deliberation. I cannot alter 
it. You are the only person to whom it would be 
unbecoming in me to say, lam not young enough to 
erabark again in what I believe to be a hopeless en- 
terprise. I doubt the actual existence of an English 
public for any great national purpose; and, if it ex- 
ists, 1 am not its debtor. As far as 1 can judge, the 
mass of the English population is inert; the country 
has lost its passions, and is not fit for action. This 
yenaral opinion is open to exceptions, and you are 
one of them. 

‘April 2, 1811.” “P, Francis.” 

RecetveD AND DELIVERED! The following memo- 
randum isin sir James Balfour’s works: ‘1651, Jan- 
uary 12. This day lieut. gen. Middleton was releas- 
ed from his excommunication, and did penance in 
sackeJoth in Dundee church; apd col. Archibald Stra- 
ehba was excommunicated, and delivered to the devilin 
the church of Perth on the same day.” 

Huce news paper. The editors of the Portsmouth 
(N. H.) Journai, give the following account of a huge 


| mews paper, brought out py the ship Henry, from ¢ 


Liverpool: 

We received by the ship Henry, a copy of **The 
Atlas, a general Newspaper, and Journal of literature, 
on the largest sheet ever printed.” On measuring 
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pers, being 45 by 324 inches, (just double the size of 
the Journal).. The number we have received is the 
commencement of the publication, dated Sunday, May 
21, 1826. The imprint is, ‘London, printed and pub- 
lished for and by James Whiting, at the office of 
Whiting and Branston, engravers and printers to his 
majesty for the prevention of forgery,’ [rather an odd 
sounding title, we yankees should say,] ‘Beaufort 
house, Beaufort buildings, strand.” It is printed in 16 
pages about the size of those in a common folio bible, 
and two numbers of it would contain as much mat- 
ter, and cost as much for printing an equal number 
of copies, as the new Testament. If its purchasers 
read it through on the day of publication, they must 
be expeditious about it, or else borrow an hour or 
two from church time. Its contents are a farrago of 
every species of matter found in newspapers, and 
would create confusion dire among the ideas of any 
blockhead who should undertake to remember the 
whole. It is sold at one shilling sterling. 

Micuty power. A London paper, received by the 
New York, mentions that a great discovery has been 
made in steam navigation, by which three fourths of 
the fuel now used will be saved. The vapour of 
quicksilver is sabstituted for steam with similar ma- 
chinery, and a few precautions to prevent any waste 
of the metal by a pipe on the safety valve. The bot- 
tom of the boiler, whicli is very smal! and strong, as 
couipared with that in use for producing steam, is 
conical, and the termination of ihe cone is in con- 
tact with the burning coals which surround it. Their 
eat is communicated almost instantaneously to the 
quicksilver in the boiler, throwing it into vapour, at 
the temperature of 656 deg. of Fahrenheit. Its elas- 
ticity and power can be indefinitely increased by heat, 
aid the greater the elasticity produced, the greater 
the vacuuin in the cylinder on opening the valve com- 
muuicating with the well. The saving to stowage 
will be very considerable, and a ton of quicksilver 
will be sufficient for propelling a vessel to India and 
back again, with 140 horse power. 





‘“Duren pouicy.’”? The Dutch are proverbial for 
a monopolizing policy. With them ithas always been 
thought “‘necessary and proper,” to prohibit, if possi- 
bie, an extension of the blessings of heaven to others, 
if operating against their own specia}) interests—as 
displayed in the shutting up of rivers, destruction of 
spices, and other attempts at monopoly. The follow- 
ing articie, relative to the navigation of that noble 
river, the Rhine, is interesting. 

* Irom thre Rhine, May, 3. We have stated, on a for- 
mer occasion, that Austria, one of the four powers 
which guarantced the execution of the treaties of 
Paris and Vienna, had declared in favor of the free 
navigation of the Rhine, which was contested by Hol- 
land. On the repeated remonstrances which the 
courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia, 
| made to the government of the Netherlands, in order 
to obtain a removal of the prohibitions and obstacles 
which, contrary to the convention, still impede the 
navigation of the Rhine, an answer, by no means sa- 
tisfactory, was made on the part of the Netherlands, 
on the 20th July, 1825. In reply to this, count Von 
Mier, Austrian ambassador to the court of the Nether- 
lands, presenied, on the 14th of February, 1826, a 
note, which embraces the disputed question in all its 
branches, and is, undoubtedly, the most complete and 
satisfactory document which has yet appeared on this 
subject. 

«By the treaty of Paris, of the 30th March, 1814, 
the allied powers, in conjunction with France, agreed 
that the sovereignty of the house of Orange should re- 
ceive an accession of territory, and that the naviga- 
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be free, so that none can be hindered from making | 
use of it. This last point was further confirmed in 
the separate (secret) article 3, where it is said ‘that 
the freedom of navigation in the Scheldt shall be es- 
tablished on the same principles as those on which the 
navigation of the Rhine is regulated, by article 5 of 
the present treaty. 

The allied powers further reserve to themselves to 
determine at the next congress, the countries which 
should be united with Holland, and declared ‘that in 
the next congress the principles should be discussed, 
upon which the tolls to be levied by the states, on the 
banks, might be regulated, in the most uniform man- 
ner, and nfst advantageous to the commerce of ail 
nations.’ It appears, from the simultaneous issuing 
of these two resolutions, that, among other conditions 
which the allies annexed to the incorporation of Bel- 
gium, this increase of territory was combined on their 
side, even before the establishment of the kingdom 
ofthe Netherlands, with the above quoted obligation 
to restore the freedom of the navigation. There can 
certainly, be no more express and positive obligation 
than that which is ynited with the foundation of a 
state, and which, in the present case, has been fully 
sanctiened by the accession of his majesty the king of 
the Netherlands to the treaties of Paris, and the act 
of congress at Vienna.” 

{The note then proceeds, at great length, to shew the 
futility of the objections and evasionsof the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, and observes that, ‘it is in- 
conceivable how it can flatter itself with the hope of 
making a right, obscure and doubtful, by prolix ob- 
servations on the main resolution, and to do away 
with the principal! of the free navigation of the Rhine, 
which was proclaimed in the face of the world in the 
first document of the political restoration of Europe, 
and on thesame day when Holland was given up to 
the house of Orange.”’} 

it is stated that Prussia will retaliate the doings of 
the Netherlands, severely taxing all goods and ves- 
sels passing on the Rhine, from the Netherlands; and 
thus the river will he rendered neariy useless to all! 
parties. 





Cricsarcake AND Ouro canan. At a meeting of the 
commissioners of the Chesapeake and Olio canal, in the 
city of Washington, on the 29:h June, 1826, present, 
en the part of the United States, Messrs. Samuel H. 
Smith, Anthony C, Cazenove, and Ciement Smith; 
from Maryland, Messrs. samuel Sprigg, Frisby Tilgh- 
man, and Philip E. Thomas; from Virginia, Messrs. 
R. H. Henderson. and John C. Hunter: Samuel H 
Smith, esq. being called to the chair, and-C. Smith) 
appointed secretary, the following preamble and re- 
solutions were adopted: 

Whereas, from the surveys and estimates of the 
board of engineers of the United States, so far as 
they have been made and are known to this body, 
the scale on which it is contemplated to make the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, is greatly beyond that 
proposed in the act of Virginia, and appears to be 
fixed with a view to national objects; and whereas 
the accompli-hment of so great a work may require 
an union of national and individual resources— 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that no step 
ought to be taken that may, in any wise, have the 
effect of prematurely determining the dimensions of 
the canal, or its route, until the government of the 
United States shall have had a full opportunity of 
deciding the degree of aid it will give the object, 
and the terms on which it will be given. 

Resolved, That, to open books of subscription to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, at this time, might have 
this effect, inasmuch, as under the act aforesaid, as 
sanctioned by Marvland, after the books of subscrip- 
tion are once opened, limited periods are prescribed 





for the organization of the company, and for the 


commencement and completion of that canai: some 
of which steps it might be necessary to take before 
suflicient time had been afforded congress maturely 
to form their judgment on the subject, which judg- 
ment, must have great weight in regultating the mode 
in which the work is to be effected. 

Resolved, Therefore, on these accounts, although 
the commissioners are convinced that an ardent de- 
sire extensively prevails among their fellow-citizen, 
to accomplish, without delay, this important object, 
connected with an alacrity to embark in it liberally 
their private resources, thatit is not expedient at 
present, to open books of subscription. 

Resolved, That the chairman be instructed to call 
upon the secretary of war, and respectfully urge 
the completion of the surveys and estimates of the 
canal, with the least possible delay, and to request 
that acopy of the sameway be communicated to the 
commissioners. 

Resolved, That the chairman address a letter to the 
chairman of the central committee of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal convention, with an expression of the 
sense of this body that it is highly expedient to calla 
meeting of the convention, with such other delegates 
asmay be appointed by states, or other authorites, 
not heretoforefrepresented in it, to assemble at the 
city of Washington early in December next. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the president of the United States, and the 
governors of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Ordered, That the foregoing resolutions be pub- 
lished, S. H. Smira, chairman. 

C. Smiru, secretary. 

Massacuvusetts. The following note from Mr. 
Webster, was written on the evening previous to the 
late election of Mr. Silsbee to the senate of the Unit- 
ed States: 

Dear sir; I will beg you to say to my friends, that 
I should extremely regret that any votes in the house 
should be withholden from Mr. Silsbee, for the pur- 
pose of being givento me. In my judgment, no bet- 
ter arrangement can be made, than to elect Mr. Sils- 
bee as the colieague of Mr. Mills. This, however, 
is for the considera‘ion of the legislature, and I have 
no wish to interfé:: with its decisions. Ali I wish 
to say, is, that »y friends will consider that I am 
not a candidate, and should be sorry to receive any 
votes. Yours with regard, Danie, Wesster. 

The town of Bath, seated on the Kennebec, is 
very flourishing, and has the greatest tonnage in the 
United States, compared with its population. Inhab- 
itants in 1800—1225; in 1825—3929. Tonnage in 
1824—24,816; in 1826—30,674, and very rapidly in- 
creasing; between 2 and 3000 tons will be launched 
in the fall, and many more vesse)s are under contract 
to be built. 

Ruove Istanp—‘ Central Falls.” We have a very 
interesting account of the rise of a new village in 
Rhode island, ‘‘Central Fails,” on the Pawtucket 
river, in the excellent paper, the Providence “‘Jour- 
nal.» Until 1823 the water power of this place was 
unoccupied, except.by a small mill for the manufac- 
ture of chocolate—since when “tone of the prettiest 
and most thriving manufacturing establishments in the 
country” has risen up. The village now contains four 
cotton factories, with 8,972 spindles, and 91 power 
looms, (though not yet completely finished), with ma- 
chine shops, a grist mill, &c. 581 inhabitants, com- 
pletely accommodated, and fully employed. The 
village is beautifully situated, and there is a splendid 
bridge leading from it to the, Massachusetts side of 
the river, 186 feet long, 24 wide, and 24 from the leve] 
of the stream. All is bustle and business—sobriety 
and order. The good conduct and strict morality of 


the work-people is highly applaudgd, especially of 
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the girls in the factories—and no doubt, deservedly. 
I never in my life saw a more tidy and well-behaved 
opulation, than I met with in the cotton factories of 


hode Island which I visited in 1824—and every body | them, ta prevent any improper conduct. 


bore testimony of the correct conduct of the females 
employed in them. 

New Yors. The Jersey bank, having an office 
and doing business in the city of New York, sus- 
pended payment on the Gth inst. the amount of da- 
mages sustained by stoppage of this money-making 
mill is not stated—but it is probably large. 


Pewnnsyivania. Gov. Shulze being at Sunbury on 


ee ttle og 


nesday last, apprehensions that they would make at- 
tempts upon their own lives, began to be seriously en- 
tertained; and a guard was placed in the room with 
They were, 
however, in possession of a bottle of Jaudanum, and 
on Thursday night took each a large dose—so large 
that it operated as an emetic: and failed to produce 
the effect which they expected. 

In the course of the forenoon, yesterday, they told 
the guards that, as his last hour was approaching, 
they wished a few moments private conversation, 
and begged the guard toretire. The request seemed 
reasonable and the guards retired. They presently 





‘heard some noise, and returning, found that Mrs. 


the 30th ult. was invited and partook of a public din- | Beauchamp had been stabbed in the left breast, with 
ner, Lewis Dewart, president assisted by Hugh Bel- | a butcher-knife--and Beauchamp had inflicted some 


Jas and Charles G. Donnell The governor’s toast 
was—A speedy developement of the internal riches 
of our great and flourshing commonwealth. 





Maryann. Inspections at Baltimore for the quar- 
ter ending Ist July, 1826.—158,700 bbls. and 7,916 
half bbls wheat flour, 532 do rye, 1045 casks corn 
meal—2822 large casksand 117,703 barrels domestic 
liquors, 2612 bbis. pork, 31,@93 bbls. and 142 haif bbls. 
herrings. 4,345 bbls. shad, 2341 lard, &c. 

[The quantity of wheat flour brought to the Balti- 
more market during the first six months of the pre- 
sent year, was 335,000 barrels, of which 72,870 de- 
scended the Susquehannah—and upwards of two 
millions of gallons of whiskey were received during 
the same time, a large part of which was from the 
country watered by that noble stream. Baltimore, 
probaniy, is the greatest market for flour and whiskey 
in the United States. ] 

‘ Omo. A gentleman in Rutland township, Meigs 
sounty, has lately discovered several! pieces of a mi- 
neral substance, resembling iron ore, which has every 


appearance of having been, before its transmutation, | 


partially decayed wood of the red-oak tree. Its 
situation is described as not less singular then the ap- 
pearance of thesubstance itself. The tree is describ- 
ed as 15 to 18 feet in diameter, lying horizontally, in 
some places wholly, in others not entirely, embedded 
in a solid rock within a cave 25 feet from its mouth, 


and 15 feet from the bottom, and 45 from the top of | 


the rock, and accessible only by means of ladders. 
A specimen has been lodged in the museum at Athens. 





Kentucky. Frankford, July 8. Beauchamp, (says 
the *“‘Commentator,’’) the assassin of col. Sharp, has 
expiated his crimes. 

The sentence of the law was executed upon him 
at the fork of the Lexington and Woodford roads, tn 
the edge of Frankfort, at half past one o’clock yester- 

ay. 

ad idea had gone abroad, that he would address 
the people at the gallows; but he made no attempt 
of the kind; he was evidently too feeble, probabiy 
rendered so by his attempts to commit suicide, by 
taking laudanum and by stabbing himself. ; 

Soon after arriving at the place of execution, he 
observed that he wished to «Je; and requested the 
music which belonged to two incependent companies, 
which had been called out to preserve order, should 
play ‘‘Bonaparte’s retreat from Moscow,” which hav- 
ing heard, he desired the officers to perform the exe- 
cution—and took his death. 

Death of Mrs. Beavchamp. During the trial of Beau- 
champ, his wife was brought to this town, charged 
with being accessary to his crime; and committed to 

rison with him. She was examined, and acquitted; 

ut, at her own solicitation, and his, was permitted 
to return to his cell, where she remained until the 
day of his execution.~ They both constantly held out 
the’idea that they were to die together; and on Wed- 


‘ 
} 
| 
} 


| until she expired. 


, wounds upon himself, not however, either mortal or 
dangerous. Mrs. Beauchamp’s wound was mortal: 
she lived but an hour or two. So perished Ann 


| Beauchamp, one of the most unfortunate of women. 


| Whether she died by her own hand, or by that of 
her husband, we have not been able to ascertain with 
certainty. It is said that his account was, that she 
herself inflicted the wound, and that when he at- 
| tempted to stab himself she caught his arm, and pre- 
‘vented him from doing it effectually. 

Mrs. Beauchamp was removed to a room of the 
jailor’s house—A reverend gentlemen, who was pre- 
sent, speaks of the dying scene, as one of the most 
touching he had ever witnéssed—She was anxious to 
see her husband. He wasbroughtin. She had be- 
come speechless, perhaps insensible. He was plac- 
ed at her side upon the bed. He placed one hand 
_opon her forehead—with the other held her pulse 
Then, ‘“‘farewell,” said he, ‘‘fare- 
, well, child of sorrow! Farewell, child of persecu- 
tion and misfortune! For thee I have lived, for thee I 


die!”—-Twice he embraced her, and was then remov- 
ed. 


| The “Reporter” mentions that Mr. Holley has re- 
linquished his projected tour of Europe, and wii con- 
tinue pres'dent of Transylvania university. 


The old court of appeals of this state, after dis- 


posing of 96 cases and 59 motions, adjourned on the 
6th ult. 





| WNortn Caromwa. On the 13th ult. three men 


'were permitted to make an experiment for finding 
| gold on the land of Mr. West Harris, in Beaver dam 
creek, 4 miles from the “Narrows,” on the Yadkin 
river, in Montgomery county. After a short time 
they were successful in finding gold more abundant- 
ly than at any mine hitherto discovered in the state. 
lu some instances, as much as eight penny-weights of 
pure gold has been washed from a single bushel of 
‘earth, and from the loose manner of washing, we are 
at least inelined to think that one quarter of the pre- 
cious metal escapes detection. During about 12 days, 
7 or 800 pennyweights of gold were found at this 
mine. One person, on openinga rock with his mat. 
|tock, picked up five pennyweights of pure goid with 
two fingers. An experiment was made with earth 
dug from the middle of the road where it crossed 
the creek, and from two to five pennyweights of gold 
were washed from every bushel of earth; the road 
was literally paved with gold. This is not only the 
richest mine that has hitherto been worked in this 
country, but itis supposed to be more so than any yet 
known in the world. This gold is 23 or 234 carats 
fine, and differs in appearance from that procured 
at other places. It is found in solid lumps, or parti- 
cles—that at Chisholm’s has more the appearance of 
spangies, 
Atarama, It appears, that by the late act of con- 
| gress, it is‘provided that the U. §. district, court of 
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this state is directed to be held at Huntsville on the 
first Monday of October, and at Mobile on the second 
Monday of the same month. The places are four 
hundred miles apari! and itis not possible that the 
judge can attend both. This must have been over- 
Jooked in passing the law—which, it seems, has been 
correctly published, by a reference to the original 
roll. 
FORFIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The English are cutting 
down their 74’s to make frigates of a heavy class. 
The Barham, Alfred and Dublin, three 74’s are here- 
after to be called frigates, each carry 52 long 32’s. 

The distresses of the people were subsiding, be- 
cause that employment had been given to many of 
them in the various factories. 

Prorogation of parliament. At half past 1 o’clock 
on Wednesday, (says the Courier ef the 5th June), 
ihe commons being summoned to the house of lords, 
the royal assent was given to 16 bills, and the lord 
chancellor then read the lords commissioners’ speech 
as follows: 

My lords and gentlemen— 

‘His majesty commands us to inform you that the 
state of the public business enabling his majesty to 
close the session at a period of the year, the most 
convenient for a general election, it 1s his majesty’s 
intention to dissolve, without delay, the present par- 
jiament, and to direct the issue of writs for tne call- 
ing of anew one. 

“His majesty cannot take leave of you without 
commanding us to express his majesty’s deep sense 
of the zeal and public spirit which you have constant- 
ly displayed in the discharge of your several impor- 
tant functions. 

“His majesty particularly acknowledges the promp- 
titude and discretion with which you have applied 
yourselves to the objects specialiy recommended to 
you by his majesty at the commencement of this ses- 
sion; and his majesty confidently hopes, that the good 
effect of your deliberations will be manifested in the 
improved stability of public and private credit, 

“His majesty has the satisfaction to inform you 
that the distinguished skill, bravery and success, with 
which the operation of the British arms in the domi- 
nions of the king of Ava have been carried on, have 
ted to the signature, upon highiy honorable terms, of 
a preliminary treaty with that sovereign, which his 
majesty has every reason to expect will be the foun- 
dation of a secure and permanent peace. 

‘“‘His majesty further commands us to repeat to 
you, that his majesty’s earnest endeavors have con- 
tinued to be unremittingly exerted to prevent the 
breaking out of hostilities among nations; and put 
an end to those which still unhappily exist, as well 
in America as in Europe. 

**Gentlemen of the house of commons.” 

“His majesty commands us to thank you for the 
provision whica you have made for the service of the 
year. 

“‘His majesty’s attention will be constantly direct- 
ed to the reduction of the public expenditure, in 
every degree that may be consistent with the due 
maintenance of the security, honor and interests of 
this kingdom. 
“+My ine and gentlemen, 

““We are especially commanded to assure you, that 
his majesty’s paternal feelings have been deeply af- 
fected by the distresses which have prevailed among 
the manufacturing classes of his majesty’s subjects; 
and by the exemplary patience with which those dis- 
tresses have been generally borne. 

“His majesty trusts, that the causes out of which 
the partial stagnation of employment has arisen, are, 
under the blessing of Providence, in a course of gra- 
dual abatement. 





“His majesty is confident, that your presence and 
example, in your several counties, will continue to 
maintain and encourage the loyal and orderly spirit 
which pervades the great body of the people. 

‘‘And his majesty relies upon your disposition to 
inculcate the great interests of the country, upon 
which the common prosperity of them all essential- 
ly depends.” 

Parliament was then prorogued by commission, to 
the 14th of June. 7 

Von Weber, the musical composer, died at Lon- 
don about the Ist of June, aged 40 years. Thirty- 
seven persons were lately killed by an explosion in 
a coal mine near New Castle. 

France The proposition of M. de Noailles, which 
at our last accounts was pending before the chamber 
of deputies, for an allowance to the French consuls 
in the Levant of a sum of money, to redeem Greek 
captives. was rejected by a great majority. Outot 300 
present not more than 50.rose in its favor. In the 
course of the discnssion (which was eurious,) M. de 
Viileie, in opposing the proposition, said, in relation 
tothe Greeks. ‘diplomacy will soon put an end to the 
evils that are deplored, and will obtain that pacifica- 
tion which seems so much desired; the cabinets af 
Europe have not been so indifferent to the interests 
of the Greeks as orators have proclaimed. I venture 
to declare this much.” 

Order has been restored at Rouen. 

The debates in the French chambers were lively. 
A projected renewal of the censorship of the press 
is vigorously opposed. 

The amount of the subscriptions for the assistance 
Of the Greeks, collected at Paris, was about 90,000 
dollars, and increasing. 

Spain. Theduke del Infantado has been refused 
permission to visit his estates in Italy, &c. Fresh 
plots are spoken of—new victims, perhaps, being de- 
sired. 

Letters and papers from Madrid, to the 18th May,. 
furnish no political news. Copious rains were de- 
stroying the locusts, and the Swiss troops march in 
religious processions, their muskets behind their 
vacks, and their caps under their arms. 

Hungary One thousand houses have been destroy- 
ed by tire in the town of Nagy Koros. 

Russia. ‘The decease of the widow of Alexander, 
late emperor, is reported. It is said that she died on 
the 15th May, on the journey from Taganrock to 
Moscow. She was a woman of most pleasing man- 
ners. 

The emperor Nicholas has issued an ukase against 
bible societies, and a stop has been put to the print- 
ing of several versions-—legitimately. 

There are rumors of new disturbances in Russia— 
cv ng heme. toa general insurrection at and 
near St. 
exaggerated. Thousands of persons, it is said, are 
yet imprisoned because of their supposed participa- 
tion in the former conspiracy; and, it is added, that 
many have been put to death. 

Greece. Napoli and Athens are both mepaced by 
the Turks and Egyptians. There is reason to hope 
a portion of the garrison of Missolonghi escaped. 
This hope is founded upon the solicitude of Ibrahim 
to prevent any communication with the coast. Tbra- 
him had, according to the Journal des Debats, given 
orders to kill all his prisoners, and even wnarmed 
peasants, in order to complete the number of six 
thousand heads and pairs of ears, that the sultan had 
ordered him to send to Constantinople. It appears 
he could not make up his number at Missolonghi. 

The death of Canaris, by a cannon bail, is con- 
firmed. ' 

Turkey, it is now said, has not given that en- 
tire assent to the demands of Russia, that was stuted— 





; and is victualling her fortresses on the Danube. 


etersburgh. The accounts are probably’ 
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Colombia. Paez was still in a state of rebellion. | 
He was levying money and men to defend bimself. 
The authorities and the people of the adjacent pro- 
vinces all appear opposed to him, and were prepared 
for any emergency. We hope, however, that the 
affair will be settled without bloodshed, though Boli- 
var was not expected to arrive for some time. 


Mezico. itis stated that com. Porter has accepted 
the command of the Mexican navy, 


The editor of the National Gazette, has received 
Mexican papersup to the 4thult. The supreme con- 

ess had appropriated $1,500,000 towards repairing 
the castle of St. Juan de Ulua, and the fortifications 
of Vera Cruz, Campeachy and Tampico. President 
Victoria, in his message to the congress, stated that 
the administration did not conceive the expressions 
jn Mr. Monroe’s message of Dec. 1823, to amount to 
a pledge, and added that Mexico was able to defend 
herself. The Mexican ministers to the congress of 
Panama, had sailed on their impertant errand. 


Buenos Ayres. The Chilian squadron, purchased 
by the Buenos Ayreans, had actually sailed for the 
La Plata from Valparaiso, under the command of 
admiral Guise, consisting of three frigates, three cor- 
vettes and four brigs, and should they get into the 
La Plata in time, an opportunity will be afforded for 
the exercise of all the talent and experience which 
the old Brazilian admiral may possess. 

China. The missionaries who lately contrived to 
get a peep at Canton within the walls, describe the 
ae as very narrow—'from three to seven feet wide 
on . 

East Indies. An article published in the Prince of | 
Wales Island paper, mentions an arrival in the port, 
which was certainly a novelty, and excited much at- 
tention. His Cochin majesty’s frigate, Toy Lang, 


ee eee = 





mounting thirty-two guns, commanded by Woyang 
Vaufang, and his majesty’s brig Bucluang, Huong | 
Kongston, commander, from a cruise, last from Sin- 
g2pore, arrived an a visit to the island—these ves- | 
sels were lately built under the superintendence of | 
a Frenchman. The shipis a neat model of a vessel, 
measuring about 350 tons. The hulls, masts, &c. are. 
painted in a very fantastic manner. 








Adams and J efevvon. 


NEMARES OF MESSRS. BARBOUR, RUSH AND STEVENSON. 
Washington, July 4. On the conglusion of the ce- 
remonies in honor of the day, in the representatives’ | 
chamber at the capitol— 
Mr. Barsour ascended the speaker’s chair, and ad- 
dressed the audience to the followiug elect: 
Fellaw-citizens—1 regret to be obliged, by a previ- 
ous engagement, to trespass further on your patience. 
The lot has fallen on me to call your attention, in 
conformity with the intimations in the papers of yes- 
terday, to the pecuniary embarrassmeunts of our dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen, Thomas Jefferson—-and to 
Suggest the propriety of our hearty co-operation with 
our brethren throughout the United States, in the be- 
neficent efforts they are making for his relief. I have 
the more cheerfully yielded obedience to this call, 
‘because I claim to be a citizen alike of Washington 
and Virginia, and because of the decp interest I take 
in the success of the proposed measure—an interest 
arising not only from the obligation J feel in common 
with my countrymen, but also from a remembrance, 
‘with the profoundest gratitude, of the very kind at- 
tentions | received from Mr. Jefferson, when buta 
youth, unknowing and unknown; by which, while 
as of his liberal hospitality, I have been de- 
ighted and instructed in his society. Edo not know 
that itis at all necessary, on this occasion, to do more 
than simply to present the subject to your attention, 
confiding, as | do most sincerely, in your liberality. | 
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I will ask only for a few moments of yonr time, while 
I give utterance to my own feelings. 

In the order of Providence it has been permitted 
that our countryman, the illustrious author of the 
Declaration of Independence, should be overtaken 


by the hand of adversity. The condition of his af- . 


fairs has been wrung from him by a stern necessity. 
To forbear to refer to it, as is inculcated by some, { 
think a fastidious delicacy, and still more fastidious 
to withhold relief, because it may wound the sensibi- 
lity of the sufferer. The voluntary offering of twelve 
millions of people carries within itself an intrinsi¢ 
evidence of its propriety, and the source of its origin 
is the guarantee of itsacceptance. Without our aid 
he will be bereaved of his property—become house- 
less; and Monticello itself, endeared to us as the long 
abode of philosophy, of patriotism and hospitality, 
will pass into alien hands. The evening of a life, 
whose lengthened days have been devoted to the ser- 
vices of mankind, is closing in, deeply overcast with 
the clouds of penury and distress. When this dis- 
tressing intelligence was first communicated to the 
Virginia assembly, I had fondly hoped they would 
generously have cancelled his debts, and thereby 
erected to themselves a monument as durable as the 
fame of Jefferson. Other and perhaps wiser coun- 
sels prevailed. They might have concluded, and 
most justly, that the relief of Jefferson was a nation~ 
al obligation. His services were national. He was 
an American rather than a Virginian. To have mo- 
nopolized the honor of relieving him, therefore, 
would have been selfish. Congress, in forbearing to 
interfere, designed no doubt, to turn over the obliga- 
tion to the true debtor, the people; and, in looking 
abroad to their movements I rejoice that it has so 
happened. The grant will run in the name of we, 
the people. Ours will be the gift—ours the renown. 
For I cannot well conceive, in the whole orbit of the 
moral world, a spectacle, more sublime or more at- 
fecting, than that of the whole of a great people, im- 
pelled by sentiments of gratitude and liberality, vo- 
juutarily and simultaneously stepping forth to relieve 
the distresses of a benefactor. Justly, happily has it 
been said that acts of this kind call down trom hea- 
ven the double blessing, to him who gives and to him 
who receives. What more ennobling to the giver? 
What more gratifying to the receiver? While it si- 
lences the caluwniators of freemen for ingratitude, 
it furnishes the fullest evidence of the sincerity of 
our homage to liberty—an oifering to whose apostle 
is an offering to liberty itself. What single act has 
America done, since the establishment of her inde- 
pendence, which has elevated her character more 
than ber liberality to the great and good Fayette? 
The malignants of Europe taunted us with insinua- 
tions that our gratitude would evaporate in the fumes 
of preambles and resolutions. The act of liberality 
was done—they became silent, and the liberal part of 
Europe did us justice. What is it taat has made Eng- 
land so conspicuous amid surrounding nations? It is 
her liberality to worth, the result of her freer insti- 
tutions. I speak less of her government than of her 
people. Yet, in reading her history, instances are 
not wanting which do honor toher government. One 
strong case now presents itself to my recollection. 
When the metropolis of her ally was laid in ruins by 
an awful physica) calamity, parliament granted thou- 
sands for the relief of the distressed. Her own his- 
torians authorize me to say, that, while philanthropy, 
in a hurried step, passes with indifference or horror 
the countiess millions England has expended on her 
wars of pride, conquest or ambition, on this munifi- 
cent act she loves to linger, 

But it is to the people of England I principally re- 
fer. Whoever have contributed to swell her renown 
by success in arms, or in council, or by means less 
ostentatious, but perhaps more beneficent, enlarging 
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the comfortsof mankind by advancing the arts and | 
sciences, become their adopted children. ‘Their in- 
dependence and fame are contributed to as well by 
the prince as the peasant—and aristocracy itself cow- 
ers beneath the claims of merit. Amid the mixed 
motives of human action, these distinctions are 
among the most powerful incentives to generous ex- 
ertions. I have seen no incident, since the French 
revolution begun, furnishing to my mind more satis- 
factory evidence that liberal principles have at last 
taken firm root in that delightful country, than in the 
voluntary grant recently made by the people of 
France to the children of Foy—the illustrious cham- 
= of liberty. You readily perceive the object I 
ave in referring to these instances of national liber- 
ality—it is to justify me in saying, ‘‘go and do like- 
wise,” In a measure , national in character, noble in 
design, and beneficent in result, I will not distrust 
your zeal. On what theatre can this appeal be more 
properly made? The metropolis of an empire, to 
whose foundation Jefferson so essentially contribut- 
ed—a city, over whose infancy he watched with pa- 
rental care. On what day so propitious as this? one 
with which his name is inseparably connected—what 
part of the ceremonial more acceptable in heaven or 
on earth—what time, I repeat again, more seasona- 
ble? The anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of which he was the author—the day, fur- 
thermore, which completes the jubilee of our eman- 
cipation—on this day, fifty years ago, to Jefferson 
was itallowed to write, in the record of human des- 
tiny, the fairest page ever produeed in the whole ex- 
tent of backward time. He was commissioned from 
above (for who can doubt the source of his authori- 
ty) to proclaim the glad tidings of political salvation 
toa benighted world—to write the sublime and une- 
rasable truth (hat a nation of freemen had that day 
been born! The beneficent effects of this great epach 
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fame had gone abroad in the earth. He was justly 
esteemed a distinguished benefactor of mankind. He 
was resorted to as an oracle, that they might hear 
with their own ears, from his own lips, the sublime 
and the eternal truths of religious liberty. His doors 
were open toall. His responses were withheld from 
none. The sequel was inevitable—a loss of his pro- 
perty. He disinterestedly sacrificed his indepen- 
dence on thealtar of all the virtues. The character 
of his country was ennobled by the sacrifice. It will 
be still further ennobled by.its being replaced by the 
generosity of his countrymen. 
| I will not intrude further than to say, I pro- 
pose no resolutions. Let us act, rather than resolve. 
Let each man subscribe what is agreeable to himself. 
I am against a uniform subscription—it is unequal, 
and therefore unjust. Wealth pays a hundred dol- 
lars with as little inconvenience as poverty its dollars. 
What I wish is, that every citizen of Washington may 
have his name inserted among the benefactors of Jef- 
ferson—the amoynt, whether great or smal), refers 
to the motive which prompts it, which will shelter it 
from an unfriendly criticism. 

After Mr. Barbour had concluded his remarks— 

Mr. Rush rose, and said, that, in offering himself 
for a few moments to the assemblage present, in the 
capacity in part with the gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed them, he was upable to forbear an expression 
of the satisfaction which, as a citizen of another state, 
as well as an inhabitant of Washington, he felt, in 
acquiescing in the sentiments to which that gentle- 
man had given utterance. He ventured to persuade 
himself, indeed, that they would challenge universal 
acquiescence. The theme would be too common a 
one, and most especially after the interesting exer- 
cises of the morning, to expatiate upon the immea- 
surable debt which those of the present generation 
owed to the founders of our public liberty. They 
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have been already described with an eloquence to$ were all fast passing away. A few, and but a few, 


which I do not pretend. It is sufficient for the oc- 
cassion to say, that the roots of your empire reach 
from ocean to ocean, while under its branches a na- 
tion reposes in peace, liberty, and happiness. I hear, 
inthe moment of addressing you, the trump of jubi- 
Jee. The inhabitants of the hills and valleys are 
shouting to each ofher, and mountain tops from dis- 
tant mountains catch and communicate the flying 
sound to millions of freemen. But, amid a nation’s 
rejoicing, Isee a mournful exception—Jefferson is 
bowed down with his misfortunes—Monticello, like 
another Balclutha, has become desolate—silence has 
heen substituted there for the oracles of wisdom; and 
the general rites of hospitality have disappeared be- 
fore the meagre fiend of penury. 

If l am asked why Jefferson is singled out amid his 
compatriots—my answer is, he stands pre-eminent 
alike for hisservices and his misfortunes. God for- 
bid that I should diminish the just claims of the il- 
lustrious band, who, guided by the polarity of their 
superior genius, and by a courage that was above 
circumstances, to whom the blessing of Providence 
became a pillar of light—by which we were conduct- 
ed through the wilderness to the land of promise. But 
as one star differeth from another star in glory, so also 
is the lotof man. It was his good fortune to occu- 
py the front rank among the illustrious. He is one 
of three survivors, signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. His associates are comfortable, and 
need no aid. 

If it be inquired how it has happened that he has 
become impoverished? I answer, the delicacy of 
the subject forbids the inquiry. I may ask, however, 
what public institution is there in the United States 
that has not profited of his bounty? What son or 
daughter of affliction, who has asked for aid, that 


has not received his charity? What nation, tongue’ 


remained, around the short and precious remnant of 
whose lives it became us to cing with an exalted 
gratitude and love. Amongst the memorable few 
was the patriot and sage, whose situation had formed 
the subject of the appeal that had been so fitly and 
eloquently made—venerable for his years, illustrious 
for his services, and now, more than ever, endeared 
to the hearts of his countrymen, from the hand of 
misfortune having fallen uponhim. The patriot and 
sage, renowned for his wisdom, beloved for his vir- 
tues, from whose rich and immortal mind had flowed 
the great state paper we had been listening to-—a state 
paper which had passed into history, which was this 
day cgnsecrated by the Japse of fifty years, and which, 
following the fate and the fame of the great epochas 
of the world, would, as time rolled on, acquire in the 
eyes of this nation, and nations yet to come, a deep- 
er anda holier interest. What did we not all owe 
to this illustrious man, and how willing should not 
‘all of us be to acquit ourselves of a portion of the 
debt? The very hall in which we found ourselves 
assembled, appealed to us; the emblem of the nation, 
which he had done so much to call into being, the 
counsels of whose glorious revolution he had so Jarge- 
ly contributed to guide, and the highest confidence 
and honors of which had heretofore been laid as a 
just homage at his feet. The affectionate and en- 
lightened attachment of his countrymen would not 
sufer such a life to close in pain and sorrow; no, 
their anxious gratitude would not suffer it. It was 
impossible! But he, Mr. R. would not permit him- 
self to encroach further upon the indulgence of the 
auditory around bim. He had risen with the mere 
intention of expressing his cordia! concurrence in 
the object made known in so appropriate a manner 
by his friend from Virginia, and present fellow citi- 
zen of this metrepolis. In putting their names to the 
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own impulse, and it would be the spirit in which the 
name was put down that would give the true charac- 
ter to the act, rather than the amount that might stand 
alfixed to it 

[Mr. Rush did not ascend the speaker’s chair—ad- 
dressing the assembly from the place‘that he occu- 
pied during the previous ceremonies; but we believe 
the foregoing comprehends pretty nearly what fell 
from him.—WNat. Int.] 


Src PPAt the town meeting of the people of Wash- 
ington, convened in consequence of the decease ot 
Mr. Jefferson, on the 9th inst. 

After reading the resolutions, genera] Jones remark- 
ed that there were in the meeting several gentlemen 
much more conversant with the circumstances at- 
tending the closing scenes of the life of Mr. Jefferson 
than he pretended to be, and, as doubtless the tneet- 
ing would be gratified to learn any thing connected 
with that melancholy event he hoped some gentleman 
would gratify them by the recital. 

Governor Barbour, (secretary of war), then rose, 
evidently under strong excitement, and said, in sub- 
stance, that he had not deemed it necessary, nor had 
it been his intention, to say a word to the meeting 
here assembled, upon the occasion of the death of 
his early friend and patron, the illustrious Thomas 
Jefferson, as it had been understood that generai 
Jones would bring forward the resolutions which it 
was contemplated should be offered to the acceptance 
of the meeting; but as he had been alluded to, and in 
na manner called upon, as connected in a measure 
with the object of the affections of ali present, to say 
something, he begged to be indulged in making a few 
remarks. He then recited the circumstances attend. 
ing the last illness of Mr. Jefferson, and amoung others 
observed, that finding himself evidently going, he ex- 
pressed his anxious desire that an all-wise and good 
Providence would permit him to witness the arrival 
of the fiftieth anniversary of that day which had been 
consecrated and rendered holy wherever light and 
Jiberty prevailed on the earth, by the deciaration of 
the sublimest moral and political truths; and that he 
might on that same day, be permitted to breathe his 
last, and end his mortal career, which he would do 
without a sigh or regret. That Providence had heard 
and granted his prayer—that the day he so ardently 
desired to see, be had lived to see, with all his 
senses and recollections about him—-that he was now 
entombed, not only in the earth, but in the heart ot 
every votary of liberty in every clime under the ca- 
nopy of heaven—that wherever liberty, learning 
science, the arts, virtue, and talents were to be found, 
the name of Thomas Jeflerson would Jive. Little 


- 


task, and discharge it in a manner worthy of himself, 
and of his fellow-citizens of the metropolis. 


s(_7~Other proceedings being had, Mr. Rush also 
eloquently addressed the meeting—and, on the 11th, 
when the people again met, in consequence of the 
decease of Mr. Apams— 

Mr. Rush said, that the resolutions having been 
moved and seconded, he rose not to discuss them, 
but only toexpress his concurrence in them. The 
occasion appeared to him not to call for discussion, 
but rather to be one for interchanging and expressing 
feelings that might be supposed to pervade every 
bosom. The purpose of the meeting was, he said, 
most interesting, most remarkable, most solemn. It 
had been but a single week since all were assembled 
to commemorate the great annual festival of the coun- 
try, rendered more remarkable this year from being 
its fiftieth return. At that time, all, indeed, knew, 
that the great author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and he who had so fully participated in that 
great act—he who by common consent was pro- 
nounced its profound, its luminous, its most able de- 
fender—that these two great contemporary patriots 
—long hailed as the two great patriarchs of the land 
—all kuew that their days had already been length- 
ened to a period beyond that usually allotted to hu- 
man life. But who could have supposed, what ime 
agination could have conceived, that that festival day 
was henceforth to be consecrated afresh in our eyes, 
by the fact of these two renowned contemporaries 
simuitaneously surrendering up upon it their morta} 
exisience; surrendering it up at the very moment 
when miliions of their countrymen were interming- 
ling with their celebrations a fervent and grateful 
homage to their shining worth, their revolutionary 
glories. It was indeed most remarkable. There was 
nothing with which to compare it; no combination 
of future circumstances would ever be likely to pro- 
duce its parallel. It was an event to touch the hearts 
of a whole people. History would embalm it. It 
was destined to draw forth the most emulous, most 
elevated, strains of the patriotic muse. It wus envi- 
roned with moral beauty. It presented aspects af- 
fecting and awful. It was but recently that they had 
been told, within the walls where they were now 
assembled—so recently that the echo of the words 
seemed still upon the ear—they had been told, and 
tbe narrative was full of interest, that the venerated 
sage of Monticello, conscious that his dissolution was 
at hand, as well as the birth day of his country, 
breathed outa wish, an anxious, natural, wish, to 
live until that day, and on that day to die. The wish 
was heard—it was consummated. Here seemed 


did he think, that at the moment he, (gov. B.), wasjenough for history, enough for its fairest page; 


engaged, on the great jubilee-anniversary, in pour- 
traying his services and his characier, and in endea- 
voring to alleviate his distress, his immortal spirit 
had winged its way to its Giver, and that he was tucn 
beyond the reach alike of praise, of pleasure, or oi 
distress. Governor Barbour made many other ob- 
servations, which, as we had not an opportunity at 
the time of taking notes, we are unable to commit to 
paper. He spoke for some time in that strain of elo- 
quence and feeling for which he is so remarkabie. 
and rivetted the attention, and excited the sensibilit 
of every member of the vast concourse by which he 
was surrounded. He concluded by expressing his 
hope, that some one of those highly gifted men, in 
fervid and resistless eloquence, for which our coun 
try was so remarkable, should be selected to prv- 
nounce the eulogy, and to do justice to the memory 
the services, and the talents of the illustrious mau 
who was the subject of the present consultation, and 
moved that the blank in general Jones’ second reso- 


r 


Jution, be filled wilh the name of William Wiri, who 


enough for individual glory. So we all felt; so the 
nation was preparing to feel. A coincidence so ex- 
traordinary struck upon the hearts of us all, and our 
sense of grief was for the instant assuaged in the 
last solemn triumph which we had seen the hand of 
Heaven deal out to this great patriot. His spirit had 
lingered on. until his own favorite day; then, taken 
its flignt. But what have we not since heard? What 
intelligence is it that has since burst upon us? What 
tidings have we from the retreats of Quincy—from 
the iliustrious cotemporary? Does a double mourn- 
ing strike at the same instant upon the land—on the 
very jubilee? Yes, on that ever memorable day, the 
sage of Quincy feels that his term of life, too, is ap- 
proaching. Its declining flame grows dim—it flick- 
ers—it is nearly extinct. Suddenly he awakes, al- 
nost from the sleep of death. He starts at the sound 
of distant rejoicings; the bells of the temple of God— 
ihe shouts of his countrymen—the roar of artillery. 
“ie inquires into the cause. Learning it, he ex- 
‘laims, *’T1s A GREAT AND GLORIOUS DAY’’—and ne- 





he doubted not, would freely undertako the mourntu: 





ver speaks again. It is the last patriotic ejaculation 
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f ‘his soul, which takes its flight as the brilliant sun | 
of that day descends. 





— —-—_ - 
—-—- 


His virtues are in our hearts! His loss is our de- 


Let us repeat, said Mr. R.|spair! If the funeral pomp of the great and just man, 


nothing like this has occurred before, and it will not| be the triumph of virtue returning to God, let us con- 


be matched again. 
sion, under which the people stand at gaze; some- 
thing out of the course of nature; a drama of so- 
lemn, heavenly, grandeur, which the uplifted cur- 
tain of the jubilee has suddenly revealed to the won- 
dering, entranced, rivetted eyes of an assembled na- 
tion. We should pronounce it romantic, did we not 
believe it providential. Heroes have died for their 
country upon the field of battle, and earned a lasting 
fame. But the deaths we have just witnessed will 
stand out in history, and stand alone. There is in 
them a calm, intellectual, sublimity; an unceasing, 
exalted, aspiration after country to the last pulsation 
of life, that will crown with the chaplets of a pre- 
eminent immortality, these two venerated men. Ip 
their joint apotheosis, hand in hand ascending, there 
is something that rivals fabled legends; far more 
than rivals them by its pious, impressive, gorgeous 
reality. 

Apams and Jerrenson—Jerrerson and Apams! 
These names have been so long, so intensely within 
the range of our moral and political horizon—so 
blended with all our knowledge, all our recollections 
of our country, that they seemed almost a part of it. 
They had lived through such long generations of men 
—had begun to live so long anterior to the oldest of 
us now on the stage—anterior even to the foundations 
of the republic itself—foundations which they laid— 
that it seems difficult, at least in the first moments of 
their decease, to regard the republic in disjunction 
from their presence. But they have passed away; 
not their immortal part; that will liveforever. They 
have passed away, leaving to their country the pre- 
cious fruits, the beaming example of their virtues, 
their genius, their services. The light of the south 
and the light of the north have gone down, but the 
glory remains. Co-heirs of eternity, as they were 
partners in earthiy fame—alike illustrious in Jife, in 
death they have not been divided. Let not then, 
their country divide in the testimonials of respect 
and honor, and gratitude due to their memories. That 
would be to diverge from the path which seems to 
have been indicated from above. 

Mr. Rush, whose remarks we have given with as 
close an adherence as in our power, to what fell from 


It is impossible! It seems a vi-|secrate this solemnity with our eulogiums and the 


homage of our grief! But why dol dare in this hour 
of your sorrow, to speak the eulogium of such a man! 
Of kim, who has towered like a Colossus, over or- 
dinary men! 

Of him, whom the world has so long delighted to 
honor! 

Of him for whose loss the voice of ten millions of 
— is now raised in every quarter of our 
and— 

Of him, who in the schools of philosophy, in the 
temple of liberty, and im the gratitude of mankind, 
stands with our own immortal Washington, pre-emi- 
nently first——I will forbear!— 

His fame will not rest upon the perishable breath 
of man; it is recorded in the proud monuments of 
your liberty; and in the ceeds of a long, and useful, 
and glorious life. 

Let us then, my friends and fellow-citizens, sym- 
pathise with each other, with the nation and the world, 
in the irreparabje Joss we have sustained, in the death 
of this ourillustrious and beloved fellow-citizen!” 

TESTIMONIES OF RESPECT FOR THE DECEASED 

PATRIARCHS, 

At Richmond, on the 11th inst. there was a grand 
procession, as had been agreed upon — an eloquent ora- 
tion was pronounced by gov. Tyler, and iistened to 
by 5or 6000 people. Bishop Moore, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, and the rev. John Kerr, of the 
Baptst, opened and closed the proceedings, by ad- 
dresses to the Throne of Grace. The wholeshewed 
the depth of public feeling for the memory of Jer- 
PERSON. 

At about 9 o’clock on the day of the procession, 
the committee of arrangement met and adopted the 
following resolution. 

The committee appointed to superintend thesolem 
nities for doing honor to the memory of Tuomas Jer- 
FERSON, having been informed since the arrangements 
were adopted on that subject, of the very extraordi- 
nary and affecting incident, that Joun ADaMs, one of 
the remaining signers of the Declaration of Indepun- 
ence, and one of the most influential promoters of 
that glorious event, departed this life on the fourth 





him, sat down by saying, that he would finish as he 
had begun, by expresssing his approbation of the re- 
solutions, and his hope that they would pass; if not 
in the precise form offered, at least so as not to im- 
pair the object which all must have in view. 


Sty Atthe meeting of the citizens of Richmond, 
to shew respect to the memory of Mr Jerrerson, 
Mr. .4. Stevenson, representative in congress from the 
district, made the following remarks introductory to 
the preamble and resolutions which were offered and 
adopted — 

‘“‘We have been assembled this day, fellow citizens, 
to perform one of tire most solemn and sacred duties, 
which belong to freemen. 

We have lost the father and benefactor of his coun- 
try, and the world its greatest man? 

Our worthiest, noblest, son is no more! J}lus- 
trious Jerrerson is dead! Awful truth; It shocks 
where e’er it is heard; It stops the invidious tongue, 
and makes even party sleep! Hung be your hails 
with black! mourn Virginia, mourn! For if loss of 
worth, like that which we deplore, be cause of grief, 
a cause of woe anl grief unbounded bids thee 
rsourn! 

He has gone, however, from scenes of sufferings 
and trial, to the abode of the blessed. 

, 2% noble remains, now sleep with the mighty 

ea . 


s 


of July; and believing that itis due to their own feel’ 
ings, and what they believe to be the sentiments of 
their fellow-citizens, to pay every possible respect 
|to the memory of a distinguished patriot of the re- 
volution— 

' Therefore, resolved, that this committee feel a sin- 
cere veneration and respect for the revolutionary ser- 
vices of John Adams, and that they most cordially 
and sincerely seize the occasion to express their prief 
for the lamented death of that distinguished citizen 
and as far as is now in their power, to unite in the 
rolemnities this day to be pronounced, the expres- 
sion of the public regret for the loss of the iljustri- 
ous compatriot of their fellow-citizen Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who, as he was united with him in the glori- 
ous exertions for American freedom, is now united 
with him in death on the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Richmond, Va. 10th July, 1826. 

In council, 4 o'clock P. M. This department hav- 
ing been this moment apprised of the death of another 
of the few remaining patriots, to whose courage and 
devotion our country is indebted for her indepen- 
dence and happiness—Joun Apvams the elder; and 
that like our venerated Jerrenson, he died on the 
4th of July, breathing his thanks to the God of na- 
tions, that he had lived to the fiftieth anniversary of 
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the day on which his country assumed her station 
amongst the nations of the earth—we think that 
whatever of party feeling may possibly remain 
amongst us, should be extinguished at the graves of 
men to whom human nature at large, and our coun- 
try in particular, owe such heavy obligations. We 
therefore advise that, as a proof of our grateful] re- 
spect for this venerable man and patriot, the bell 
shall be tolled from this hour until sunset, and minute 
guns fired for one hour. 

Acopy. Wa. H. Ricnarpson, Clerk council of state. 

CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
July 10, 1826, 

Upon the meeting of the honorable council, his 
excellency the governor announced, that, with the 
ldst evening, the melancholy intelligence had been 
received, that another of the illustrious signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence, a patriot and 
statesman, philosopher and scholar, the distinguished 
cotemporary of him whose remains, in honor as in 
grief, were but just committed to the tomb, isno more. 
On the day gloriously associated with the most bril- 
liant event of his life, amidst the prayers and praises 
of twelye millions of freemen, rejoicing in the fruits 
of the virtues and labors, and services and sacrifices 
ef the heroes and sages of the revolution, the spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson, almost simultaneously with that 
of the venerable Apams, was released from the infir- 
mities and burthens of exhausted nature, to be for- 
ever associated, as I trust, through the goodness and 
mercy of Gop, in the great and final rewards of sp- 
proved Mdelity in the paths of duty and distinguished 
usefulness on earth. 

His excellency then asked the advice of council 
upon the notice proper to be taken by the executive 
of this impressive event. Whereupon it was. 

Resolved, That the supreme executive of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts are deeply and solemny 
impressed with the Providence of God in the remo-| 
val, by death, of the hon. Tuomas Jerrerson, a dis- 
tinguished citizen, and former president of the Unit- | 
ed States, who, by his agency in asserting and main- 
taining the independence of his country, and by his 
services in administering its government, entitled 
himself to the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, and ac- 
quired an imperishable fame, which will be dear to 
the hearts and cherished in the remembrance of ge- 
nerations of freemen to the latest posterity:—And 
that this expression of the sense which the executive 
éntertained of the character and services of the de- 
ceased, and of the respect due to his memory, with 
the sentiments of his excellency in announcing the 
event, be entered on the records of the council, and 
an oflicial copy thereof be published by the secretary. 

A true copy of record—attest. 

Enwarp Banos, secretary. 

[Here follows a general order from the adjutant ge- 
neral’s office, directing minute guns to be fired at head 
quarters from 12 to 1 o’elock, on Monday}. 

At. New York, on the 12th iust. there was a great 
procession in testimony of equal respect for the illus- 
trious dead—it was exceedingly numerous, and mov- 
ed to the sound of solemn music, the tolling of bells 
and the discharge of minute guns, of which one regi- 
ment of artillery fired 176 during the day, in refer- 
ence to the united ages of Apams and. JErrerRson. 
Every thing was done in ‘“‘decency and order,” and 
with solemn magnificence. The rev. Dr. Rowan 
preached the funeral sermon. Business was almost 
universally suspended, and all the public offices 
closed.. 

At Harrisburg, as soon as the decease of the patri- 
archs was known, a large méeting of the people was 


the chair. The following preamble and resolution: 
were offered and adopted— 

_ Whereas the principles of the American revolu- 
tion are dear toevery American citizen, who beholds 
in them the germ of those unrivalled institutions, 
which have placed these United States on an elevat- 
ed stand in the scale of nations, and brought happi- 
ness and peace to the domestic fireside, and, as we de- 
sire to manifest our unbounded love and admiration 
for those illustrious individuals, whose capaciou® 
minds assisted in developing those principles so de- 
servedly venerated, and whose eloquence and exer- 
tions to sustain them were eminently conspicuous, 
among a host of patriotic and distinguished men: And 
whereas, the venerable Tuomas Jerrerson and Joun 
Apams, the latter, the mover of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the former its framer, who, at an ear- 
ly stage of their country’s existence, were called, by 
the voice of affection, to the highest stations known to 
a nation of freemen, and who, a few days since, were 
almost the only surviving sons of the revolution, whose 
names were enrolled as witnesses to that solemn 
declaration, are now no more, the first day of its jubi- 
lee, so lately commemorated, having joined those in 
death, who were joined, whilst living, in earnest aspi- 
rations for their country’s freedom: 

Therefore, to testify our fond remembrance of their 

signal worth and services: 
Be it resolved, That the citizens of Harrisburg, wear 
crape on their left arm for forty days, as a testimony 
of respect to the memory of Joun Apams and Tuo- 
MAS JEFFERSON 

On motion, resolved that the committee cal] upon 
the different clergymen of this place and request 
them each to preach a suitable funeral sermon, on 
Sabbath next, or at such other time as may be con- 
venient for them. 

At Philadelphia, the select and common councils 
meton the 14th, when the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted— 

Whereas the select and common councils of the 
city of Philadelphia have learned, with feelings of 
deep regret, the death of those venerable patriots, 
Tuomas Jerrerson and Jonn Apams, the former the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, and both 
ihe able and zealous advocates of its principies; and 
whereas 2 peeuliar sympathy in this great national 
affliction naturally exists in the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants of this city, where the great charter of civil and 
religious liberty was created, and first proclaimed, 
for the support of freemen and the admiration of the 
world; and whereas some faint expression of that 
sympathy, by this body, representing their fellow 

citizens, wil! be grateful to their feelings, and an hum- 
ble tribute of gratitude and respect to the illustrious 
individuals, who have left this scene of their former 
usefulness, in the fullness of their glory: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the inhabitants of this city, incom- 

mon with the American people, and the friends of 
liberty throughout the world, feel the most profound 

regret for the loss of their feliow citizens Tuomas 

JEFFERSON and Joun Apams. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect to the 

memory of these deparied patriots, the Hall of Inde-~ 
pendence, as well as the chambers of the select and 

common council, be hung with black for six months, 

and that the members of the respective councils wear 

crape on the left arm for the same period. 

Other respectful resolutions were passed, and John 

Sergeant was. appointed to deliver an appropriate fu- 

neral oration in the Hall of Independence on the 

24th inst. 

A large meeting of the people of the city and county 

was also. held—a committee was raised to suggest 

measures to honor the memory of the dead, and the, 





held—Mr. Shulze, governor of Pennsylvania, took 


following resolutions agreed to— 
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Resolved, That itis the earnest wish of the aitizens 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, that the contri- 
butions to the Jefferson fund, collected or subscribed 
in the state of Pennsylvania, shall be paid to the 
daughter of that deceased patriot and statesman. 
His dying bequest gives her claims on her couniry, 
which none who enjoy the blessings and prosperity 
the labors of her parent so largely assisted to secure, 
can refuse to acknowledge. 

At Norfolk, a meeting of the people was held—L. 
WW. Tazewell in the chair, on account of the decease 
of Mr. Jerrerson. Grateful and respectful resolu- 
tions were passed, and a committee of distinguished 
gentlemen appointed to arrange a procession, &c. 
After which— 

The following resolution was submitted from the 
chair, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the representative of the borough 
of Norfolk in the general assembly of Virginia, be 
instructed, and he is hereby instructed and required, 
to introduce and support at the next session of the 
said assembly, a bill whereby all the private engage- 
ments of the said Thomas Jefferson, deceased, may 
be satisfied and discharged, out of the public funds 
of the state; and by which provision shall be made, 
for the erection of a suitable marble monument, to 
be dedicated to the memory of the said Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and to be situated either at the university of 
Virginia, or at such other place as to the wisdom of 
the said legislature may seem most fit. 

Ata meeting of the corporation of Harvard uni- 
versity, July 5th, 1826: 

Information being received of the death of Joun 
Avams, L. L. D. former president of the United States, 
it was 

Voted, That the members of this board will attend 
his funeral, in expression of their sympathy with his 
family on the removal of a parent and relative, ve- 
nerated and endeared; of their respect for the cha- 
yacter and mempry of a statesmen and patriot, dis- 
tinguished among the founders of liberty and guar- 
dians of the interests of our country; and of the re- 
gard entertained for the ever-honored and affection- 
ate son of the universily, an eminent votary and mu- 
nificent patron of literature and science. 

Joun T. KinkLanp, president. 


At Raleigh, the governor of North Carolina presid- 
ed at a meeting of the people heid for the purpose of 
devising funeral honers, on news of the decease of 
Mr. Jefferson. 





INTERESTING SCRAPS. 

From the Boston Patriot, of July 12. The death of 
Mr. Jefferson on the day of our jubilee and nearly 
at the same time in the day with that of Mr. Adams, is 
a remarkable circumstance which impresses the 
mind of every one, whether religious, irreligious or 
superstitious. But itis not the only occurrence, by 
many, in our eventful history, that has made the peo- 
ple think. Our revolutionary contest was replete 
with extraordinary events, suflicient to convince ali 
that we ourselves, with our bousted powers of rea- 
son, do not govern the world of mankind, and con- 
trol all its events. 
In November, 1781, oongress attended worship in 
the Roman Catholic chapel at Philadelphia, the rev. 
M. Bandole, chaplain to the French embassy, said in 
his excellent sermon——‘those miracles which the 
OMNIPOTENT once wrought for his chosen people are 
renewed in our favor; and it would be equally ungrate- 
ful and impious not to acknowledge that the event 
which lately confounded our enemies and frustrated 
their designs,was the wonderful wor< of that Gop who 


? 


bine the circumstances which led to success? .(the pre- 
parations for, and capture of lord Cornwallis.) We have 
seen our enemies push forward amid perils almost in- 
numerable, amid objects almost insurmountable to 
the spot which was designed to witness their disgrace; yet 
they eagerly sought it as their theatre of triumph! 
Blind as they were, they bore hunger and thirst, and 
inclement skies, poured out their blood in battle = 
against brave republicans, and crossed immense re- 
gions to confine themselves in another Jericho, whose 
walls were fated to fall before anether Josuva. 
He whose voice commands the winds, the seas and 
the seasons, who formed a junction on THE SAME Day, 
inthe SAME Hour, between a formidable fleet from the 
south, and an army rushing from the north, like an 
Who but He, in whose hands 
are the hearts of men, could inspire the allied troops 
with the friendship, the confidence, the tenderness of 
How is it that two nations once divided, 
jealous, inimical and nursed in reciprocal prejudices, 
are now become so cordially united as to form but 
one? Worldings would say it is the wisdom, the vir- 
tue and moderation of their chiefs;—it is a great na- 
tional interest which has performed this prodigy. Ah! 
they are ignorant, that the combining of so many for- 
tunate circumstances, is an emanation from the aut 
PERFECT MIND.” 


If these were the impressions of a venerable minis- 
ter who was a foreigner as it regarded us—what ought 
to be ours as it regards ourselves? The coincidence 
in the deaths of our two great and mighty men—great 
in council, mighty in wisdom—ought to impress us 
with sentiments of reverence and gratitude towards 
that power in whose hands our lives are, and “by 
whose nod the scales of empires rise or alternate 
fall.” 

The Boston Evening Gazette says—Mr. Apvams, died 
with his impressions lively to the last hour. 
ten days previously to the jubilee, the committee of 
arrangements, in Quincy, addressed a note to him re-" 
the occasion:—An answer 
was sent in writing—and he replied, besides, to the 
committee, ‘I shall not be present in body, but in 
spirit I shallbe with you.” 
swer isthe last he ever wrote, and it is said to be 
clearer from blemishes than any he has made for se= 
On the following Saturday he rode in a 
On the morning of the 


impetuous torrent! 


brothers? 


questing his company o 
The signature to the an- 


veral years. 
coach for a short distance. 
jubilee, he awoke at the ringing of the bells and the 
firing of cannon, the servant who watched with him 
said, “‘de you know, sir, what day it is?” 
he replied, ‘‘it is the glorious 4th of July—God blegs 
it—God bless you all.” 


In the forenoon, the orator of the day, Mr. Whit- 
ney, called to see him with a clergyman. They found 
him seated in a large arm chair—and Mr. Whitney, 
in the course of the interview, asked him for a senti- 
ment to be delivered at the table in the afternoon. 
He said I will give you ‘Independence forever” —after 
a few moments had elapsed, a lady present asked him 
if he wished to add any thing to the toast, and he 
said, not a syllable. 


Late in the afternoon he appeared to be a little 
uneasy, and he requested to be turned in his bed, 
which was done—after which time he gradually sunk 
away, and his spirit departed with the setting sun. 
Letter from Adr. 7. J. Randolph to a gentleman iy New 


“O yes!” 


MonrTicexto, Juicy 4, 1926. 
“‘T have withheld my letter, to announce, not, as J 
had vainly hoped, my beloved grandfather’s restora- 
tion, but, alas! his death. 
minutes before 1, P. M. I have to return for him, his 
and my own eternal gratitude for the comfort anc 
consolation which the unexampled kindness of your- 


He expired this day, !y 





guards your liberties, And who but He could so com- 


4 


selyes and the New Yor comuanittee afforded huin so 
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his last moments.* He died as he had lived, the same 
calm, serene, benevolent, great man—cheerfully 
committing his soulto his God, and his child to his 
country: gratified in his only wish that this day and 
hour should be the moment of his death. 

Tuomas J, RANDOLPH. 

The National Journal, after noticing the decease of 
Adams and Jefferson, rematks.—The venerable Car- 
ROLL is now the last link which connects the living 
with this illustrious band. He has also reached an 
age to which it is not often permitted to man to ob- 
tain. We have now lying before us a letter of this 
patriarch of our land, dated in September last, every 
letter of which indicates advanced age. ‘On the 
20th of this month, (says the venerated writer,) I en- 
tered jnto my eighty-ninth year. This, in any count- 
ry, would be deemed a long life, yet, as you observe, 
if it has not been directed to the only end for which 
man was created, it isa mere nothing, an empty phan- 
tom, an indivisible point, compared with eternity. 
Too much of my time and attention have been mis- 
applied on matters to which an impartial judge, pene- 
trating the secrets of hearts, before whom I shall soon 
appear, will ascribe merit deserving recompense? 
On the mercy of my Redeemer I rely for salvation, 
and on his merits; not on the works I have done in 
obedience to his precepts, for even these, I fear, a 
mixture of alloy will render unavailing, and cause to 
be rejected.” 

Every expression—every fragment of a phrase 
from such a man, is now of inestimable value; it is 
like the voice of a departed age—an echo still lin- 
gering among the ruins of antiquity. 


*- Independence forever!” A gentleman who was pre 
sent at the funeral of the late ex-president Adams, 
informs us that the above was the sentiment which 
that venerable man dictated to be given at the public 
dinner table in Quincy. He desired that, if he died, 
these might be considered his last words to his country. 
He expired about twenty minutes afterwards. 


We are told that a gentleman who stood at the 
bed-side of Mr. Adams, during the firing of the guns 
in Quincy, in honor of independence, asked him if 
he was not disturbed by the noise: no, said he, every 
gun adds five minutes to my existence. | Bost. paper. 


We cannot gratify our readers more, probably, than 
by the publication of the following extract of a let- 
ter from the university of Virginia, dated on the 6th 
instant: 

Mr. Jerrerson expired on the 4th, about ten min- 
‘utes before one o'clock in the afternoon, after a confine- 
‘cient to his bed of little more than a week, though 
‘ihe disease of which he died (diarrhcea) had been of 
‘long continuance. We suffered little bodily pain, 
‘and, apparently, none at al! in mind—spoke of his 
‘approaching end with the most perfect composure, 
‘and indicated no solicitude except that his life should be 
‘prolonged to the fourth. We all rejoice here that his 
‘wishes were fulfilled. He was buried yesterday, 











a . 


‘without any pomp or procession, in compliance with 
‘his dying request, but very many attended the bury- 
‘ing place at Monticello, tosee him interred. He left 
‘a memoir of his life, which, I believe, will be put to 
‘press immediately, and numerous papers, that are 
‘intended for publication some years hence.” 

The singular coincidence of the moment of this 
man’s death with that of the Jubilee, is rendered yet 
more extraordinary by the fact of the life of the pae 
triarch being prolonged, apparently, by a great effort 
of the mind, for a few days wrestling with death, so as 
to extend to the fourth of the month, and to the pre- 
cise moment when the question may be supposed to 
have been taken of his report of the Declaration of 
Independence in the hall of congress, on the fourth 
day of July, 1776. Perhaps there never was, unless 
on the field of battle, a more decided illustration of 
‘the ruling passion strong indeath ” Jefferson lived 
for his country, and his last thought was of her. 

The information that the venerated sage has left a 
memoirt of his life, for posthumous publication, is full 
of interest. We hope it will not be withheld from 
the press.—Nat Int. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a friend 
Sere venerable Jerrerson, who attended his death 

ed: 

‘He called in his family a day or two before he 
expired, and conversed separately with each of them. 
He expressly desired that there should be no pomp 
or parade at his burial. As you may well suppose, 
the fall of so great a man has produced a deep im- 
pression on all around him. The professors and stu- 
dents of the university, the citizens of Charlottes- 
ville, the inhabitants of the adjacent country, stran- 
gers in the vicinity—all will repair to the family 
burial ground, to witness the interment at 5 o’clock 
this evening, (the 5th). One among many affecting 
circumstances attending the closing scene of this 
great man has just reached me. Sometime before 
his death, he presented to his daughter a small mc- 
rocco case, which he requested her to open immedi- 
ately after his decease. On opening the case it wag 
discovered to contain an elegant and affectionate 
strain of poetry on the virtues of his dutiful and ine 
comparable daughter.” Enquirer. 


TAMMANY SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 
The die is cast!— The nation mourns. 
Brotrners: Nature has imperceptibly in a singu- 
lar and most extraordinary manner, caused the si- 
multaneous occurrence of an event, the coincidence 
of which is miraculous and truly astonishing! The 
Great Spirit bas summoned hence the soul of the 





‘immortal Thomas Jefferson at meridian on the 4th 


inst.! and that of the venerable Join Adams on the 
evening of the same day at 6 o’clock! !! 

The biographer and historian will de ample jus- 
tice to the lives of these illustrious and enlightened 
patriotic cotemporaries. 

The patriotic sons of Tammany, ever alive to the 
sympathies of the nation, its glory and perpetuity, 


. ea ann age ete ee ee ee respectfully requested to attend in the 
*A New York paper says-—*We learn that Mr. Jef- | 


great wigwam, this evening, at half an hour after the 


ferson, a few days befere his late illness, was pressed | setting of the sun, to take into consideration what 
for an immediate sum of money, notice of which | further order is necessary on this melancholy occa- 


was received in this city. 
pleasure to state that the committee of the Jeflerson 
fund immediately placed $7,000 at the disposal of 


It gives us no ordinary | 


sion, more than is prescribed by law. 
Joun H. Watson, secretary. 


Baltimore. A committee of the city corporation, 


Mr. Jefferson, which fact was alluded to by his | accompanied by the mayor, waited upon the venera- 
grandson in a letter received by the committee, ex- ible CuHartes Carrout, of Carrollton, on Saturday 
pressive of the most grateful feelings, and the receipt /morning, at Doughoragen Manor, for the purpose of 


of that sum may have calmed the last moments of the | 
We but reiterate the public voice | 


venerable patriot. 


inviting him to be present at the funeral honors which 
were paid by the city of Baltimore on Thursday 


in suggesting, that the balauce of the Jetferson fund | Jast,* to the memory of the patriots, Apams and Jer- 


throughout the union, be placed at the disposal of his | 


beloved and affectionate child, Mrs. Randolph, which 





*A splendid procession was had, and other pro- 


we believe, wili be suilicient to purchase the Monti: | ceedings, honerable to the city—to be noticed heres 
after. 


cello estate.” 
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errson. We subjoin a copy of the correspondence, 
shewing his acceptance of the invitation. 

By the committee of arrangements resolved that 
the letter of the mayor to Cuaries Carro 1, of Car- 
roilton, esq. and his reply be published. 

Jno. 1. Donatpson, sec’y. 
“Barrimore, l4th July, 1826. 

The hon. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 

Sir,—Not only in compliance with the resolution 
of the mayor and city council of Baltimore, but in 
accordance with the feelings which the solemn oc- 
casion excites, the committee of arrangement have 
the honor to request and invite you to join in the 
ceremonies commemorative of the high veneration 
and respect due to the memories of the distinguish- 
ed and illustrious compatriots, Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams. 

In the dispensations of an all wise and merciful 
Providence, it has been ordered that you alone sur- 
vive the illustrious signers of the Declaration of Ip- 
dependence—What more distinguished respect can 
be paid to the illustrious dead, than that the solemn 
ceremonies should be sanctioned by the presence of 
the only individual who united with them in the so- 
lemn and public declaration, ‘‘that the united co- 
lonies are and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent.” 

With sentiments of great respect and considera- 
tion, I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your 
obedient servant. J. Monrcomery, chairman.”’ 

““DovuGHORAGEN Manor, [6th July, 1826. 

Sirn—I request to convey to the muuvicipal authori- 
ties of the city of Baltimore, and to the committee 
of arrangement, my acceptance of their invitation 
to join in those ceremonies with which it is intended- 
to commemorate the veneration and respect so just- 
ly due to the memories of the two departed and il- 
lustrious signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, who bore so conspicudgis a part in that great 
event. 

The testimonies of respect to be paid on this so- 
len occasion to the memories of citizens so de- 
serving of public gratitude, will be a strong incite- 
ment to the present and future generations, to merit 
that esteem which disinterested patriotism sooner 
or later never fails to command. 

Accept, sir, individually, my thanks for the honor 
you have done me on this occasion, and believe me 
to be with the greatest respect, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Cu. Canroi., of Carrollton. 








Law Decision. 


MARTIN US. THE BANK U. 8. 

The ease was argued at the last October session, 
of the circuit court of the United States in this city, 
upon a statement of facts, which set forth that the 
plaintiff was the owner of a number of notes of the 
bank of the United States, amounting, in the whole, 
to $500, which his agent, after the publication of a 
notice by the directors that the bank would not pay 
cut notes unless ail the parts were produced, divided 
into halves at Cincinnati, Ohio, and forwarded in two 
parcels, by different mails for Phiiadelphia, one of 
which parcels never arrived. The demand of the 
plaintiff was for the payment of the full amount of 
the notes. 

Mr. Binney argued for the plaintiff, and Mr. Ser- 
geant for the bank U_ S. 

The opinion of judge Washington was as follows: 

WASHINGTON, justice—I have carefully reviewed 
the decision of this court in the case of Bullet vs. the 


opinion remains unchanged, and is indeed contirmed 
by the two American cases cited at the bar, and par- 
ticularly the luminous argument of judge Drayton, in 
the case of Patton ws. the state Bank, 

The principles upon which this court decided the 
case of Bullet vs. the bank of Pennsylvania, were, 
that a bank or any othtr promissory note, is the evi- 
dence of a debt due by the maker to the holder of it, 
and nothing more. It is also the highest species of 
evidence, if it be in the power of the owner of the 
note to produce it. But, if it be lost, or destroyed, or 
by fraud or accident has gone into the possession of 
the maker, the owner does not thereby lose his debt, 
but the same continues to exist in all its vigour, un- 
affected by the accident which has deprived the 
owner of the means of proving it by the note itself. 
The debt still existing, the law, which always re- 
quires of a party that he should produce the best evi- 
dence of his right of which the nature of the thing is 
capable, permits him, where such better evidence is 
lost, or destroyed, or not in his power, to give infe- 
rior evidence; by proving the contents of the lost 
paper, and if this be satisfactorily made out, he is en- 
titled to recover. 

If the evidence be not lost, but is merely impaired 
by accident, or even by design, if such design be not 
done to injure the maker or to cancel the debt, the 
principles of law isthe same. Cutting a bank note into 
two parts does not discharge the bank fromghe debt of 
which the note was but the evidence, nor does it 
even impair the evidence itself, if, by uniting the 
parts the contents of the entire note can be made out. 
if one of the parts should be lost or destroyed, the 
debt would be no more effected than if the entire note 
had been lost or destroyed. The evidence is impair- 
ed indeed, not only by the act of cutting the note, but 
by the same accident which would have effected the 
entire note had that been lost. In both cases, the own- 
er must resort tosecondary evidence, and is bound to 
prove that the note did once exist, that it is lost or 
destroyed, and that he is the true and bonafide owner 
of the debt. If one part only of the noie be lost the 
difficulty which the real owner of it has to encoun- 
ter, in proving his right to the debt, is diminished. 
For if the entire note be lost to the owner of it, at 
the time of the accident, he may not be entitled to 
the debt of which it was the evidence at the time he 
demanded payment, because the note, passing from 
hand to hand, by bare delivery, may have been found, 
and have gotinto the passession of a bona fide holder. 
But against the real owner of one haif of the note 
there cannot possibly be an opposing right. The 
tinder, or robber, of the other half part, cannot as- 
serta right to the debt, because he cannot prove that 
he came fairly to the possession of the evidence of 
it. Ispeak judicially when Isay he cannot prove the 
this fact, because he cannot do it without the aid of 
perjury which the law does not presume, and can ja 
no instance guard against. 

If the lost half note gets fairly into the hand of a 
third person, he takes it with notice that there may 
de a better title in the possessor of the other half, 
and consequently he looks for indemnity to the per- 
son from whom he received the half part,if it should 
turn out that he was not the real owner of the entire 
note. It is impossible therefore, that the bunk can- 
be legaily cailed upon to pay the note twice; and if 
the officers of the institution suffer themselves to be 
imposed upon, by insufficient or false evidenee, by 
which means the bank is brought into this predica- 
ment, she must abide the loss, as being occasioned 
by an error of judgment in the officers of the bank, 
or their want of due caution. The law cannot adapt 
its provisions to every possible case that may occur, 





bank of Pennsylvania, aided by the light shed upon 


the question involved in that and the present case by / ral principles, applicable to all cases. 


the able argument of the counsel on each side. 
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the iost note may, by possivility, be twice charged; 
the law will not expose him to that risk, by relieving 
the asserted owner of it, not because there may be 
imposition in the case, or because the debt ought not 
to be paid, but because the proof that the claimant is 
the real owner of the debt is defective; for it by no 
means follows, that because the lost note did belong 
to him that it may not be the property of some other 
person. A court of law, therefore, will, in such a 
case, dismiss the party from a forum which has no 
means of securing the maker of the note against a, 
double charge, and leave him one, where those who 
ask of it equity, will be compelled to do equity. 

The case then, resolves itself very much into a 
question of jurisdiction. For it is quite clear that 
the real owner of a debt, the evidence of which is 
Jost, is entitled to supply the want of the better evi- 
dence, by that which is secondary; and this rule of 
evidence is the samein equity,as at law. But whe- 
ther the application for relief shall be in the one 
court or the other, must depend upon the particular 
case, and its fitness for the one jurisdiction or the 
other. 

Many difficulties were stated by the defendant’s 
counsel, to which the practice of cutting the notes 
and transmitting them by mail, exposes banking in- 
stitutions, in identifying the part of a note whea pro- 
duced for payment. That these difficulties do, in a 
measure, exist, must be admitted; butthe bank knows 
there carbe but one owner of the note, and who 
that one is must be satisfactorily proved, to entitle 
him to the payment of it. Thebank has a just right 
to call for such proof; and if it be truly and faith- 
fully given, there can be no risk in paying it. The 
possessor of the other part of the note, as already 
observed, by whatever means acquired, can never 
oblige the bank to pay the money over again to him. | 
But after all, the rule of law does not rest upon these 
circumstances. The maker of the note is bound to 
pay to the person who proves himself to be the legal 
wher of it, and the difficulties complained of are 
t greater than those which attend most litigated 
estions. It may not be improper here to observe, 
atthe decision in the case of Bullet vs. the bank of 
nnsylvania, did not proceed upon any usage appli- 
cable to the case, none such was stated in the case 
agreed, or alluded to by the court. The next ques- 
tion is new; no case like it was cited at the bar, nor 
is there any within the recollection of the court. It 
it is, nevertheless, within the range of some general 
principles of law, by the light of which, I think, it 
may be decided. 

The question is, whether it was competent to the 
bank to notify the holders of her notes, that in case 
they should be voluntarily cut into parts, she would 
not pay them, unless all the parts should be brought 
together. ; : 

i mean to treat the question as if the notice were 
brought home to the plaintills. It is unnecessary in 
this case to decide how far parties to a contract may, 
by possitive stipulations, change the rules of ey- 
dence applicable to that particular contract. If they 
may do so, it must be upon the basis of an agreement 
assented to by both partics. 

But upon what principle js it, that one party to a 
contract can prescribe terms to absolve himself from 
the obligation, without the assent of the other? I 
know of none. the banks could dictate to the 
holders of her notes the condition stated in this no- 
tice, upon the performance of which, and not otber- 
wise, she would pay them, she might with equal au- 
thority preseribe any other condition, and declare in 
what case she would pay, and in what case she would 
not. The nete is the evidence of an engagement by 










ihe bank to pay a certain sum of money to the bear- 


er of #, and the general law of the Jand declares, tha! 
if such note or a part of it should be lost or destroyed, 
the debt shall nevertheless be paid upon satisfactory 
proof being made of the ownership or loss. Thus sanc- 
tioned these notes pass from hand to hand; and if the 
bank can nevertheless discharge herself from the 
obligation to pay them, unless both parts of the note 
be produced, or unijess the note be produced entire, 
(and there is no difference betwecn the two cases, ) 
then the arbitrary declaration of the bank must be 
stronger than the law. This observation applies with 
equal force to every other species of contract where 
one of the parties to it attempts to prescribe to the 
other the rules of evidence by which alone he will 
be governed. 

I thought the defendant's counsel seemed unwil- 
ling to contend that the bank could go the length of 
declaring that they would not pay a los¢ note or one 
which had been torn or defaced by accident; but 
if the court iscorrect in their opinion upon the first 
point, it follows that the law as much as compels the 
bank to pay the owner of half a note, where the 
other half is lost, as to pay in the two cases suppos- 
ed; and if so, the right of the bank to prescribe terms 
in the one case, if admitted, would be equally valid 
in the others. There can be no difference unless it 
be that in the one, the notes were voluntarily cut, 
in the other, they were torn by accident; but the 
owner of thedebt being also the owner of the paper 
which is the evidence of it, he had a legal right to 
cut it; and by doing so, he could not impair its obli- 
gation, unless he intended todo so. In all these ca- 
ses, the note is cut with a view tothe security, not 
the destruction of the debt, by dividing the chances 
of preserving part of the evidence of it in case the 
other part should be lost. The defendants do not 
condemn the practice, even if it could.fora mo- 
ment be admitted that they had a right to do ei- 
ther. That is not the gravamen stated in the no- 
tice—it is the producyen of one of the parts for pay- 
ment unaccompanied by the other part. That is the 
case in which the bank declares she will not pay, and 
in which the law pronounces she shall! pay. 

I am of opinion that judgment should be entered 
for the plaintiff. 

Peters, (justice), delivered his opinion, entirely 
concurring with that of judge Washington. 

Judgment for plaintif for the full amount of the 
notes, 


CHRONICLE. 

Long wool. The Monroe Republican, (of Roches 
ter, N. ¥.) say, a sample of wooi was recently exhie 
bited in that village which measures 17 inches in 
length. It was taken from the back of a merino 
buck, raised and owned by W. Wadsworth, esq. of 
Durham, Conn. which is 4 years old, and has never 
been sheared. 

Money plenty. The commissiqners of the Northern 
Liberties, in Philadelphia, liave procured the loan of 
10,000 dollars, for which they advertised, to build a 
market house in Callowhil! street, at an interest of 
five per cent. per annum, with a premium of 3 per 
cent. 

Died—In North Haven, Con. widow Mabel Ivey in 
the 100th year of herage. She had always enjoyed 
good health, and was able to waik about 6 weeks be- 
fore her death, and retained her mental faculties to 
the last moment. 

Major general Thomas Pinckney, having been appoint- 
ed president general of the several brancties of the 
Cincinnati, throughout the United States, has vacate 
ed his seat as president of the sfate society of gouth 
Carolina. 
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